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Frank  and  Lottie  Hinckley  lived  on 
this  place  from  1872  to  1880,  first  in 
the  big  house,  and  later  in  the  cot¬ 
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is  the  old  house.  Notice  the  weather- 
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whose  mother  characterized  him 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old  as 
“a  very  valuable  boy” 
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The  winds  may  frolic 
Or  hurricane, 

But  straight  toward  the  wind 
Points  the  weathervane. 

Life  may  be  fair 
Or  fraught  with  pain, 

But  the  heart  points  Home 
Like  a  weathervane. 
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Preface 


/i y  10GRAPHY  to  be  of  significance  and  interest  does  not 
(/^  necessarily  deal  with  persons  of  national  prominence. 
The  universal  drama  of  humanity  in  the  experiences  of  birth 
and  love  and  death  is  not  restricted  to  any  class  or  to  any 
time.  Frequently  a  wealth  of  material  lies  only  a  generation 
away;  when  that  is  true  it  is  especially  important  to  record  the 
events  of  that  generation  and  to  bring  into  focus  its  fading 
personalities  before  those  who  knew  them  in  person  are  gone. 
The  following  pages,  written  to  preserve  such  records,  should 
be  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  family  directly  concerned,  but 
to  all  who  care  for  a  true  human  story;  to  all  who  would 
visualize  California  from  the  Civil  War  period  to  the  turn  of 
the  century;  and  to  all  who  would  seek  to  understand  the 
conditions  of  life  which  are  the  immediate  background  of 
our  own  times. 

To  each  and  every  member  of  the  family  who  has  helped 
me  with  information  and  encouragement  I  give  my  sincere 
thanks. 

E.  P.  H. 

Redlands, 

California. 
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The  Streamline 


TRET  CHIN  G  behind  each  individual  man  and 

^ _ J  woman  is  a  long  streamline  of  generations.  As  you 

read  this  true  story  of  one  man,  Frank  Hinckley,  and  of  one 
woman,  Sarah  Charlotte  Meek,  you  will  realize  that  their 
lives,  which  were  joined  for  only  a  scant  twenty  years,  are 
but  a  part  of  this  moving  stream.  Many  generations  stretch 
behind  each  of  them  and  as  I  write  this  in  the  summer  of  1946 
there  are  three  generations  following  them. 

The  story  of  any  one  family  in  our  land  is  more  or  less  a 
cross  section  of  American  life.  For  instance,  the  places  where 
the  Hinckley  family  have  lived  from  time  to  time  are  stepping 
stones  in  the  western  migration:  England,  Scituate,  Barn¬ 
stable,  Westerly,  Clinton,  and  San  Francisco.  The  types  of 
men,  their  occupations  and  their  reactions  are  characteristic  of 
the  majority  of  American  families.  Therefore,  when  we 
examine  any  one  family  we  not  only  explain  their  circum¬ 
stances  and  characteristics  but  we  throw  light  on  American 
life  as  a  whole. 


Let  us  first  look  at  this  streamline  of  generations  behind 
Frank.  The  individuals  in  the  Hinckley  family  groups  in 
England  are  more  or  less  indistinct  until  we  come  to  a  Robert 
Hinckley  who  lived  in  Harrietsham  and  who  died  in  1606. 
Robert’s  tenth  child  was  Samuel,  a  name  which  was  to  recur 
in  every  generation  since,  including  our  own.  With  this  first 
Samuel  the  outline  of  the  characters  becomes  much  clearer. 
Samuel  was  a  dissenter,  a  man  of  energy  and  conviction,  and 
in  1635  he  sailed  for  America  primarily  to  secure  religious 
liberty.  His  wife,  Sarah,  and  their  four  children  came  with 
him.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Massachusetts,  Samuel  took  his 
family  at  once  to  Scituate  and  five  years  later  to  Barnstable 
and  still  later  to  West  Barnstable.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
thing  that  we  know  about  this  Samuel  Hinckley  is  that  he  was 
a  “surveyor  of  highways.”  After  riding  the  roads  of  New 
England  the  engineer  of  the  present  generation  commented 
that  “he  did  not  survey  them  very  straight.”  Samuel’s  oldest 
son,  Thomas,  was  the  last  governor  of  Plymouth.  Frank’s 
line,  however,  came  through  the  tenth  child,  John,  who  lived 
in  West  Barnstable  and  who  was  an  Ensign  of  the  Militia. 
John’s  son,  Samuel,  removed  to  Stonington,  Connecticut,  and 
settled  on  Hinckley  Hill  where  the  old  farm  house  and  big 
barn  still  stand  with  “Hinckley  Hill  Farm”  in  huge  letters 
across  the  front.  I  might  say  in  passing  that  in  1930  we 
explored  that  region,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  hunting  for  the 
farm  and  our  first  glimpse  of  it  was  the  weather  vane.  It 
registered  an  introduction  before  we  could  see  anything  else 
for  it  was  a  running  horse,  the  same  design  as  that  used  on 
the  weather  vane  at  the  ranch  in  Old  San  Bernardino.  There 
is  also  one  exactly  similar  on  the  tank  house  of  the  Meek 


estate  in  San  Lorenzo.  Frank  must  have  been  very  fond  of 
that  running  horse  perched  on  his  ancestral  hill,  seen  again  on 
the  stately  buildings  of  his  father-in-law’s  estate  and  lastly 
telling  the  wind  on  his  own  ranch. 

After  the  Samuel  who  settled  on  Hinckley  Hill  came 
another  Samuel,  then  Abel,  then  Samuel  Hobart,  Frank’s 
grandfather. 

Even  a  cursory  view  of  these  early  families  shows  that  they 
ran  true  to  their  time.  They  lived  a  hard  pioneering  existence 
and  in  nearly  every  family  there  was  a  first  and  second  wife 
and  always  a  large  number  of  children.  For  instance  Robert 
had  three  children  by  his  first  wife  and  eight  by  his  second. 
Frequently  a  name  given  to  a  child  who  died  in  infancy  was 
used  again  for  a  later  arrival.  In  the  family  of  the  first  Samuel 
and  Sarah,  who  came  over  from  England,  there  were  no  less 
than  three  Samuels  among  their  children,  not  counting  some 
twins  who  apparently  were  not  named.  The  early  deaths  of 
several  children  in  every  family  is  sad  evidence  of  their  ignor¬ 
ance  and  of  their  hardships.  Without  doubt  life  was  hard 
and  a  less  sturdy  stock  than  that  of  the  New  England  pioneers 
would  have  succumbed.  The  Hinckley  family,  through  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  were  part  and  parcel  of  that  sturdy  middle 
class,  neither  rich  nor  poor,  upright  in  character,  hard  work¬ 
ers  who  took  their  full  share  of  community  responsibility. 

Frank’s  father  was  Elias  Babcock  Hinckley,  born  in  1805 
and  married  in  1830  to  Catherine  Ann  Barns.  They  lived  in 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  a  few  miles  from  the  old  farm,  and 
there  the  seven  children  were  born.  The  oldest,  another  Elias 
Babcock,  died  young;  but  the  Hinckleys  raised  six  other  chil¬ 
dren,  including  Frank  around  whom  our  story  centers.  The 
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father  was  a  carpenter  and  expert  cabinet  maker  who,  with  his 
brother  Harry,  carried  on  an  extensive  business  in  doing  fine 
finishing  for  ships.  They  had  many  apprentices  and  young 
men  learning  the  trade  under  them  and  from  all  accounts 
Elias  was  a  hard  master.  He  was  a  stern,  upright  type  of 
man,  not  easily  influenced,  avid  for  information  gained  both 
from  books  and  people.  He  continued  to  educate  himself 
throughout  his  life  and  one  of  his  friends,  a  professor  in 
Hamilton  College,  told  him  that  he  had  an  education  which 
could  not  be  acquired  from  any  college.  Elias  was  high  strung 
and  positive  with  a  strain  of  the  granite  of  New  England  in 
his  character.  Frank’s  mother  was  of  a  more  lovable  nature 
as  the  very  affectionate  references  to  her  in  the  diary  plainly 
show. 

In  1848  a  small  party  fitted  up  a  vessel  and  went  from  West¬ 
erly  around  the  Horn  to  the  gold  fields  of  California.  Frank’s 
father  was  in  that  party  and  from  what  we  know  of  his  asser¬ 
tive  character  we  can  well  believe  that  he  was  a  dominant 
member.  However,  he  did  not  stay  in  California  but  was 
back  in  Westerly  by  1852.  One  authentic  story  has  come  down 
to  us  from  that  time.  As  Elias  was  walking  from  the  depot 
to  his  home  on  his  return  from  California  he  met  a  small  boy 
pushing  a  heavily  laden  wheelbarrow.  He  offered  his  help 
and  finally  asked  the  lad’s  name  to  receive  the  reply,  “I  am 
Samuel  Hinckley,  son  of  Elias  Hinckley.”  During  his  years 
away  his  own  small  boy  had  grown  out  of  his  recognition. 

While  the  father  was  away  Frank  was  sent  from  Westerly 
to  Stonington  to  live  with  his  grandfather  on  Hinckley  Hill. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  helping  his  Uncle  Harry  hoe  corn  and 
he  remarked: 
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“Uncle  Harry,  I  am  not  going  to  hoe  corn  all  my  life.” 

“Well,  Frank,”  his  uncle  asked,  “what  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  get  to  be  a  man?” 

“I  am  going  to  be  a  civil  engineer  and  help  build  a  railroad 
to  California.” 

Frank  had,  even  at  ten  years  of  age,  that  trait  of  mind 
which  enabled  him  to  think  out  what  he  wanted  most  to  do 
and  later  he  developed  the  capacity  of  sticking  to  his  ideal 
with  persistence. 

In  1853  the  family  sold  their  property  in  Westerly  and 
moved  to  Clinton,  New  York,  the  seat  of  Hamilton  College. 
Its  educational  facilities  were  the  principal  motive  for  the 
change.  In  Clinton  they  lived  on  a  small  farm  close  to  the 
home  of  Elihu  Root.  For  a  time  the  father  used  as  a  shop  the 
Kirkland  house  which  still  stands  on  the  campus.  Nathaniel 
was  the  only  one  of  the  family  to  attend  Hamilton  College 
and  during  his  junior  year  he,  in  company  with  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  class,  enlisted  in  the  Northern  army. 

Frank,  true  to  his  determination  to  be  an  engineer,  went 
to  Rensselaer  Institute  in  Troy,  New  York.  The  will  to  suc¬ 
ceed  was  supplemented  in  Frank’s  make-up  with  both  pride 
and  modesty.  When  he  said  goodby  to  his  father  as  he  was 
leaving  for  school  he  remarked,  “I  am  going  to  be  at  the 
head  and  if  I  don’t  Clinton  will  never  see  me.”  You  will 
notice  as  you  read  the  diary  how  very  modestly,  almost  casu¬ 
ally,  it  comes  out  that  Frank  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

This  glance  at  the  streamline  of  generations  behind  Frank 
gives  a  hint  of  his  background.  The  sturdy  pioneer  stock  of 
his  ancestors  ran  true  to  form  in  the  family  in  which  he  was 
born.  This  family,  of  very  modest  circumstances,  was 
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typically  New  England  in  their  solidarity  as  well  as  in  their 
flair  for  adventure.  They  hung  together  even  as  they 
separated.  They  carried  a  strain  of  rigidity  combined  with 
lovable  human  qualities.  Frank  was  fortunate  in  his 
inheritance. 


Practicality 


OF  ALL  the  sources  of  historical  material  diaries  are  at 
once  the  most  appealing  and  the  most  authentic.  They 
open  a  door,  not  outward  but  inward,  giving  us  a  glimpse  of 
homey  every  day  events  and  of  homey  every  day  people.  We 
might  wish  for  the  record  of  important  historical  movements 
but  real  life  usually  touches  those  movements  unconsciously  if 
at  all.  The  value  and  the  charm  of  the  diary  here  recorded 
lies  in  its  interesting  account  of  what  happened  to  a  young 
man  in  the  1860’s,  in  its  utter  truthfulness,  and  in  its  uncon¬ 
scious  revelation  of  a  way  of  life.  The  original  wording  of 
the  diary  has  been  maintained  except  where  editing  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  context  clear. 

The  family  to  which  Frank  belonged  consisted  of  his  father 
and  invalid  mother;  two  sisters,  Nancy  and  Josephine;  an  older 
brother,  Samuel,  who  worked  in  a  store  in  Utica;  another 
brother,  Nathaniel,  who  was  in  the  Union  army,  and  a  younger 
brother,  Acors.  The  week  before  Frank  graduated  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy  he  began  his  diary 
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and  he  continued  it  with  unusual  persistence  for  twenty-seven 
years.  He  was  far  from  being  an  ideal  diarist  from  our  point 
of  view.  He  had  an  engineering  mind  and  he  recorded 
definite  facts  and  events,  leaving  out  many  things  which  we 
would  be  glad  to  know.  He  sought  for  the  “practicality”  of 
everything  and  life  soon  demanded  very  practical  things  from 
him.  In  spite  of  his  tantalizing  omissions  he  tells  us  much 
about  himself  and  the  conditions  in  which  he  lived.  The 
events  connected  with  commencement  were  the  first  incidents 
recorded  in  the  diary. 

July  i,  1863.  As  the  time  is  fast  drawing  nigh  when  I  shall 
start  out  into  the  world  to  test  the  practicality  of  my  education, 
and  having  made  up  my  mind  that  in  doing  so  1  should  see 
something  of  the  world,  thought  it  might  be  pleasant  here¬ 
after  to  take  notes  by  the  wayside  of  where  1  had  been  and 
what  1  had  done.  Consequently  1  have  gotten  this  boo\  for 
that  purpose.  When  I  write  on  the  last  page  it  will  be  at  least 
two  years  from  now  and  1  shall  probably  be  a  long  ways  from 
home.  When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  leave  and  if  I  go  to 
Chile  as  I  now  contemplate  or  to  any  other  land,  it  will  not 
be  with  the  expectation  of  accumulating  a  fortune  in  a  few 
years  as  many  would  suppose,  but  I  shall  start  out  with  the 
idea  of  seeing  and  hearing;  to  work  at  my  profession  if  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  hope  of  better  fitting  myself  for  future  usefulness. 
If  by  so  doing  I  can  earn  more  than  a  living  so  much  the 
better;  if  I  don't  it  is  all  the  same  and  1  shall  not  be 
disappointed. 

Have  been  studying  on  my  oration  for  Commencement  which 
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comes  off  on  the  evening  of  the  8th.  We  have  no  studying  to 
do  now  —  only  to  prepare  for  reading  our  thesis  and  Com - 
mencement.  As  1  have  my  thesis  finished  and  my  oration 
pretty  well  along  can  ta\e  advantage  of  the  few  spare  days . 

On  the  following  day  he  folded  invitations  and  on  the  third 
day  took  advantage  of  the  lull  in  work  to  go  home  to  Clinton. 

July  5,  1863.  It  is  with  a  sad  heart  that  I  attempt  to  write  the 
journal  for  this  day.  Mother  has  been  worse.  This  after¬ 
noon  1  went  for  Aunt  Betsy  and  she  is  doing  all  she  can  to 
alleviate  Mother  s  pains  who  has  suffered  everything  in  the 
last  twenty-four  hours. 

Fortunately  his  mother  was  better  and  Frank  went  back  to 
Troy  for  the  commencement  activities. 

July  7,  1863.  Our  class  had  their  theses  today;  mine  came 
off  at  /2  past  io,  subject  " Review  of  the  Union  Depot  Roof 
Troy .”  There  were  some  ladies  present  but  the  attendance 
was  not  large.  It  is  seldom  that  many  come,  the  subjects 
being  purely  mathematical  there  is  very  little  to  interest  a 
promiscuous  audience.  Evening,  attended  our  Society  supper 
and  had  a  jolly  time  until  we  came  to  separate. 

July  8,  1863.  This  has  been  probably  an  eventful  day  for  me. 
Having  taken  my  diploma  tonight  with  the  degree  of  Civil 
Engineer  I  have  now  to  go  into  the  world  to  fight  my  own 
battles  for  a  living.  How  l  shall  succeed  or  whether  that 
living  will  be  good  or  bad  time  only  can  tell.  This  morning 
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our  class  met  at  the  Institute  rooms  to  hear  the  final  announce¬ 
ments .  All  were  passed  for  a  degree .  Sister  Nancy ,  Cousins 
Frank,  and  Hattie  Vincent  came  at  four;  they  went  to  the  Troy 
House.  It  has  been  very  warm  today  and  this  evening  has 
rained  some;  notwithstanding  that,  the  hall  was  well  filled 
with  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  audience,  as  much  so  as 
any  I  have  seen  in  Troy.  The  exercises  passed  off  very  pleas¬ 
antly.  The  Valedictory  which  l  had  the  honor  to  deliver 
should  think  was  well  received  judging  from  the  number  of 
bouquets  I  had  to  carry  off  the  stage.  Subject,  <{The  Prac¬ 
ticality  of  Mathematics .”  After  the  exercises  went  around  to 
the  Troy  House  for  a  little  while,  then  to  the  American  where 
our  class  had  a  big  supper  and  met  for  the  last  time.  Things 
went  off  harmoniously  and  we  separated  at  two  o’clock- 

After  graduation  Frank  did  not  rush  home  in  the  approved 
modern  way  but  lingered  in  Troy  three  days  calling  on  friends 
and  packing  leisurely.  When  he  reached  home  he  moralized 
a  bit: 

July  ii,  1863.  Now  after  getting  home  l  can  look  back  with 
pleasure  over  the  three  and  a  half  years  spent  at  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School  in  Troy.  Although  we  have  had  to  study  hard 
at  times  yet  I  hardly  expect  to  enjoy  myself  as  well  for  an 
equal  amount  of  time  in  life.  During  my  stay  there  l  have 
formed  many  firm  friends  as  well  as  acquaintances  who  will 
make  my  heart  leap  with  joy  to  meet  in  after  life. 

Although  the  diary  was  begun  on  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  the  full  significance  of  the  conflict  was  not  apparent 
to  those  so  close  to  it. 


Frank  Hinckley,  1862. 


July  4,  1863.  This  has  been  a  quiet  4th  with  me  as  it  has  been 
with  most  everyone  else  except  those  in  the  army  and  they  are 
having  a  busy  time  as  the  Rebels  have  invaded  Penn.^and  are 
met  by  our  forces ;  we  are  getting  news  that  hard  fighting  is 
going  on  and  many  a  brave  soldier  has  already  fallen. 

Soon,  however,  the  war  was  to  come  home  with  tragic 
reality  to  this  household.  Frank  had  been  home  but  two  days 
when  he  recorded: 

July  13,  1863.  This  has  been  a  sad  day  for  our  family.  About 
ten  o’clock  we  received  a  letter  from  Chas.  Lathrop  saying 
that  Nathaniel  was  very  sic\.  I  went  to  Mr.  Bentons  to  see 
if  they  had  heard  anything  from  Tommy  in  regard  to  him  and 
there  learned  that  my  dear  brother  was  dead.  The  poor  boy 
had  been  cut  down  just  on  the  verge  of  manhood  with  typhoid 
fever  while  serving  his  country  in  this  her  hour  of  need.  He 
left  college  [ Hamilton ]  last  fall  and  entered  the  army',  had  he 
remained  and  lived  he  would  have  graduated  next  Thursday. 
But  now  he  is  gone  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  On  hearing  of 
his  death  1  got  ready  immediately  and  started  to  procure  his 
body  if  possible.  Alfred  Lucus  too\  me  into  Utica  and  it 
rained  nearly  all  the  way.  Too\  the  four  o’cloci \  train  for 
Albany  and  the  10:30  train  for  N.  Y.  On  this  train  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Spenser,  a  surgeon  in  the  44th  N.  Y. 
Regiment,  who  is  going  to  W ashington. 

July  14,  1863.  Left  N.  Y.  at  seven  as  soon  as  we  arrived. 
Had  I  been  on  any  other  business  would  have  found  the  ride  to 
Baltimore  a  pleasant  one.  From  Baltimore  to  W ashington  it 
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was  tedious.  The  rains  having  carried  away  a  bridge  we  had 
to  wal\  for  half  a  mile  and  wait  for  trains.  So  that  we  did 
not  get  fn  Washington  till  after  eleven. 

July  15,  1863.  Stopt  last  night  with  Dr.  Spenser  at  a  private 
boarding  house.  This  morning  I  went  up  and  saw  Capt. 
Armitage.  He  got  me  a  letter  to  Col.  Donaldson  in  Baltimore 
which  he  things  will  get  me  a  pass  to  Fortress  Monroe.  1  can¬ 
not  leave  here  today  as  the  road  was  so  washed  away  by  rain 
last  night  that  no  train  will  run  before  tomorrow  morning. 
Spent  most  of  the  day  and  evening  with  John  Van  Burin  and 
A.  S.  Green ;  we  went  around  and  saw  the  different  buildings 
and  went  through  the  Capitol.  It  being  the  first  time  1  had 
been  to  W ashington  was  disappomted  in  the  private  dwellings. 

July  16,  1863.  Rose  this  morning  at  5  ocloc\  and  went  to  the 
depot  to  see  what  time  the  train  left  for  Baltimore.  After  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  in  a  miserable  depot  where  no  one  seemed  to 
know  anything  found  that  one  left  at  8.  Dr.  Spenser  went  as 
far  as  the  Relay  house  with  me  and  there  left  to  join  his  regi¬ 
ment.  After  getting  in  Baltimore  went  to  the  Fountain  House 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Father  saying  that  I  had  reed  a  pass  and 
transportation  from  Col.  Donaldson  for  Fortress  Monroe.  At 
5:30  left  on  the  steamer  for  Fortress  Monroe. 

July  17,  1863.  We  arrived  at  the  Fortress  at  l/2  past  six  this 
morning.  Were  marched  to  the  Provost  Marshal  Office  to 
take  the  oath  of  Allegience.  He  said  that  we  could  get  our 
passes  at  nine  o'clock-  A  gentleman  with  whom  1  became 
acquainted  on  the  boat  and  myself  started  for  a  stroll  to  pass 


away  the  time.  At  8:30  1  went  to  the  Medical  Department 
and  they  gave  me  a  pass  to  the  Small  Pox  burying  ground 
which  is  about  two  miles  up  the  beach.  I  went  there  and 
looked  the  graves  all  over  without  success.  Went  bac\  to  the 
department  and  after  many  inquiries  in  different  directions 
found  that  it  was  the  Chesapea\e  burying  grounds.  Soon  as 
l  could  get  someone  to  go  with  me  went  up  there  and  found 
the  grave.  We  then  rode  over  to  Hampton,  or  what  remains 
of  it,  having  been  burnt  by  the  Rebels.  When  1  returned  saw 
Dr.  Gilbert',  he  said  that  the  body  could  not  be  removed  until 
the  winter  months,  as  Gen.  Dix  had  issued  an  order  saying  that 
bodies  shall  not  be  disinterred  till  then.  1  went  to  the  fort  and 
looked  about;  everything  wore  the  appearance  of  war.  Hav¬ 
ing  gained  what  information  1  could  in  regard  to  Brother  s 
death  and  burial  was  ready  to  start  home. 

July  20,  1863.  Arrived  in  Utica  this  morning  at  2  o’clock^ 
and  walked  out  home.  Found  Mother  more  comfortable  than 
when  I  left.  At  eight  went  to  bed  and  slept  till  noon. 

August  27,  1863.  We  received  a  box  today  containing 
Nathaniel's  things  which  were  about  his  person  when  he  died. 
Among  them  was  a  diary  which  he  had  \ept  for  a  few  days 
and  I  will  copy  it  here. 

Nathaniel’s  diary. 

Yorktown,  Va.,  June  22, 1863.  Today  we  marched 
from  near  Paradise  Cree\  to  Portsmouth,  too\  the 
steam  boat  to  Yor\town  and  camped  just  outside 
the  city  on  the  old  Yortyown  battle  grounds. 
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June  23,  1863.  Eleven  bushwhackers  were  brought 
into  town,  they  were  taken  down  to  the  front. 
Visited  the  Negro  school  at  Yorktown. 

June  26,  1863.  Drummers  called  this  morning  at 
two  o'clock •  Last  night  l  slept  in  about  two  inches 
of  water.  It  rained  very  hard  some  of  the  time. 
I  was  not  sorry  when  the  drum  beat.  We  left  camp 
at  three  and  arrived  at  where  the  White  House  used 
to  stand  about  ten.  The  Rebels  left  here  yesterday 
morning. 

June  27,  1863.  Col.  Specus  Cavalry  captured  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  with  about  150  prisoners,  also  about  500 
Negroes  and  300  mules  near  the  Fairfax  Court 
House. 

June  28,  1863.  The  transport  Thomas  Morgan 
carried  Lee  and  the  prisoners  to  Fort  Monroe.  T he 
rebel  mules  were  driven  around  the  railroad  bridge, 
about  a  dozen  of  them  fell  into  the  river. 

June  29,  1863.  We  packed  up  and  started  on  a  raid 
today.  1  marched  all  day,  carried  all  my  traps  ex¬ 
cept  blankets  and  tent. 

June  30;  July  i;  July  2;  July  3;  July  4.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  the  forenamed  days  I  have  had  a  very  severe 
fever,  rode  in  the  ambulance  all  the  time.  Suffered 
terribly.  1  have  been  threatened  with  a  fever  two 
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or  three  times  before,  twice  since  we  left  Y or \town. 
The  boys  had  a  God-d-ing  for  saying  I  could  not 
wal\. 

These  are  the  last  words  written  by  my  dear  brother.  May 
the  Almighty  show  that  officer  mercy  who  used  such  language. 
He  is  to  be  pitied  both  for  his  inhumanity  and  wickedness 
which  l  am  sorry  to  say  is  too  universal  with  the  officers  of 
our  army. 

Nathaniel’s  body  was  eventually  returned  to  Clinton  for 
in  February,  1864,  Frank  wrote  from  San  Francisco,  1  am  glad 
that  the  body  of  our  dear  brother  has  been  brought  safely  home 
and  interred  in  the  burying  ground.  The  affection  which 
Frank  always  felt  for  this  brother,  lost  in  the  war,  is  evidenced 
by  his  giving  the  name,  Nathaniel  Barns,  to  his  oldest  son. 

After  Frank’s  return  from  the  fruitless  trip  to  Fortress  Mon¬ 
roe  the  summer  passed  in  comparative  quiet.  Gradually  the 
mother  failed  in  health  from  day  to  day.  In  the  diary  Frank 
unconsciously  pictures  a  mode  of  life  that  is  simple  and  un¬ 
pretentious,  filled  with  homely  duties  and  occupations,  many 
of  which  have  all  but  disappeared.  These  are  a  few  typical 
entries : 

Helped  Father  in  clearing  up  the  barley. 

As  Acors  is  at  wor\  over  to  Mr.  Hendings  l  had  to  mil\. 

Have  been  churning  all  the  forenoon. 

Helped  Father  get  in  some  shocks  of  corn. 
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This  has  been  a  day  tinctured  a  little  with  the  blues.  1  am 
getting  tired  staying  home  doing  nothing  and  Mother  s  health 
prevents  me  from  taking  any  decided  step  for  the  future  as  it 
is  my  intention  to  leave  for  a  distant  land. 

Father  had  a  machine  to  thrash  the  barley;  have  been  helping 
them  today.  Will  go  to  bed  early  —  pretty  tired.  But  it  does 
not  hurt  me  to  do  a  good  days  work  and  l  am  not  afraid  to 
ta\e  hold  of  it. 

In  nothing  is  the  difference  between  their  way  of  life  and 
that  of  the  present  more  plainly  shown  than  in  the  matter  of 
calls  and  letters.  Frank  repeatedly  made  lists  of  the  social 
letters  he  wrote  and  received,  taking  for  granted  that  delight¬ 
ful  art  now  so  neglected.  Frank  was  very  skillful  in 
mechanical  drawing  and  lettering  and  he  put  in  many  hours 
making  a  copy  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Church  going  was  as 
much  a  part  of  their  life  as  eating.  Let  the  diary  speak  for 
itself: 

Called  on  Trude  Brooks,  she  was  not  in;  then  went  to  Cal 
Carabees,  found  her  there.  Staid  till  8:30,  then  Trude  and  1 
called  on  Em  Wicks  after  which  we  took  a  ride. 

Evening  called  on  the  Bensons.  Mary  was  out.  Had  a  very 
pleasant  call  with  Carrie,  after  which  went  to  see  Mattie  and 
exchanged  vignettes. 

Lib  sent  down  for  me  to  go  berrying  with  them  this  morning. 
Got  five  quarts  of  red  raspberries  and  back  by  noon  with  a 
head  ache. 
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Called  on  Miss  Curtis.  Met  Miss  Pec\e  there .  Two  gentle¬ 
men  called  during  the  evening  but  I  staid  until  they  had  all 
left.  Then  had  a  social  chat  and  went  home. 

Went  to  IJtica  shopping.  This  afternoon  made  Miss  Curtis  a 
long  call.  After  getting  home  wrote  four  letters. 

Finished  the  drawing  this  morning  except  the  border.  Have 
read  considerable  in  the  Bible  today  which  l  have  commenced 
with  the  intention  of  reading  it  through  in  a  year. 

Morning  and  afternoon  went  to  the  village  for  the  mail  which 
is  the  principal  thing  l  have  done  except  writing  letters. 

Although  customs  differ  human  nature  is  much  the  same 
in  any  age.  Frank  had  his  fancy  more  or  less  caught  by  a 
certain  “Jule”  who  lived  in  Clayville,  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  Clinton.  The  technique  of  love-making  may  change 
but  boys  and  girls  in  their  transient  affairs  are  much  the  same 
at  any  time.  One  reads  the  following  extracts  from  the  diary 
sympathetically,  being  more  impressed  with  the  eternal  same¬ 
ness  of  human  nature  than  by  the  differences  in  customs. 

About  three  1  called  at  Mr.  M—s,  staid  to  tea  and  spent  the 
evening.  Jule  was  home  and  made  herself  agreeable. 

Dropt  into  Mr.  M — 's  about  four  and  staid  until  nine,  when  l 
started  for  home.  After  getting  home  wrote  a  letter  to  Jule. 
Wonder  what  the  answer  will  be. 

I  received  a  very  satisfactory  letter  from  Jule  in  answer  to  the 
one  l  wrote  Sat.  night. 
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Spent  the  day  in  town  till  four  o'clock^  when  1  went  down  with 
Jule  for  a  chat.  Henry  Butler  came  in  during  the  evening ;  of 
course  we  were  delighted  to  see  him,  a  third  person  being  so 
desirable ! 

After  tea  left  home  for  Clayville  and  too1{  the  Lord's  Prayer 
1  have  made  to  Jule. 

However,  Frank  wrote  with  more  perspicuity  than  most 
young  men  have: 

It  would  hardly  be  well  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  of  her 
in  whom  I  seem  at  this  time  to  ta\e  such  an  interest  as  a  few 
'wee\s  or  months  might  xhange  what  my  heart  would  now 
dictate. 

Sure  enough,  the  affair  was  over  within  five  weeks  and 
Frank  wrote  after  his  last  call : 

I  left  with  not  quite  as  elevated  an  idea  of  the  fair  one  as  I  had 
a  wee\  ago. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  drawing  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  over 
which  he  had  worked  all  summer  was  not  returned. 

As  summer  slipped  into  fall  the  mother  became  weaker. 
It  was  before  the  days  of  trained  nurses  and  the  family  them¬ 
selves  cared  for  her  with  the  help  of  two  aunts.  In  those  days 
there  were  other  hard  things  which  they  had  to  do;  Frank 
staked  out  a  cemetery  lot  and  carried  shale  to  make  walks. 
There  are  many  references  to  work  they  did  in  the  burying 
ground. 
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October  4,  1863.  Sister  Joe  called  me  this  morning  about  one 
o’clock  as  Mother  was  jailing  rapidly .  About  three  Franks 
Waters  started  for  Samuel .  Mother  died  at  half  past  three  so 
Samuel  was  not  there  —  all  the  rest  of  us  were  in  the  room . 
Oh!  My  dear  Mother,  how  I  tremble  to  thinly  you  are  no 
more.  But  you  are  now  happy  after  spending  a  life  of  toil 
for  your  children  s  sa\e  who  were  so  dear  to  you  here  on  earth 
and  may  we  so  live  as  to  be  dearer  to  you  in  heaven. 

It  rained  hard  all  the  day  of  the  funeral  and  Frank’s  com¬ 
ment  was,  How  changed  seems  everything. 

The  enforced  idleness  of  the  summer  had  been  difficult  for 
Frank.  He  chafed  bitterly  under  the  necessity  of  being  with¬ 
out  definite  work,  a  trait  characteristic  of  the  family  in  more 
than  one  generation.  After  his  mother’s  death  he  felt  free  to 
make  plans.  He  tried  unsuccessfully  for  a  job  in  the  Brooklyn 
Water  Works  and  thought  also  of  accompanying  a  friend  to 
Chile.  Finally  on  October  24th  comes  the  entry: 

Had  a  tal\  with  Father  today  and  decided  to  go  to  California 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  ready. 

November  8,  1863.  Have  spent  the  day  overhauling,  burning 
and  arranging  papers  and  things  so  as  to  leave.  This  evening 
Nancy,  Joe,  Samuel  and  Acors  came  into  my  room  and  we  had 
a  long  tal\.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  all  meet  together 
again. 

In  these  early  pages  of  the  diary  Frank  reveals  himself  as 
ambitious,  well  educated  and  doing  his  school  work  with  dis- 


tinction.  His  tenacity  of  purpose  was  a  fundamental  part  of 
his  make-up  for  he  was  born  with  a  determination  to  see  to  the 
end  whatever  he  undertook.  He  was  very  sensitive  to  rebuff, 
exceedingly  conscientious  and  devoted  to  his  family.  Such 
was  the  lad  of  twenty-five  who  sailed  away  in  1863  to  the  far 
away  land  of  California. 


Via  Panama 


JN  THE  thirteen  years  following  the  Gold  Rush  the 
conditions  of  travel  from  New  York  to  California  had 
improved  but  they  still  were  primitive.  The  city  of  Colon 
was  known  by  its  old  name  of  Aspinwall.  Travellers  sailed 
down  the  Atlantic  coast  and  were  required  to  land  and  wait  in 
Aspinwall  until  word  came  that  the  steamer  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  had  reached  Panama,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus. 
They  then  crossed  the  Isthmus  by  train  and  embarked. 
Frank  left  Clinton  November  n,  1863,  and  reached  Aspinwall 
November  24th.  This  was  his  record  of  events: 

Kissed  my  sisters  good  bye  and  left  home  at  nine. 

Father  too\  me  into  Utica.  Arrived  in  Troy  about  jour.  At 
six  left  in  the  boat  for  New  Yor\. 

Arrived  in  New  Yor\  this  morning  at  six.  This  afternoon  1 
went  to  the  Roberts  line  of  steamers  and  bought  tickets  for 
California.  There  is  a  terrible  rush  and  both  steamers  are 
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crowded.  They  have  sold  more  tickets  than  there  are  places 
to  lie  down. 

[From  a  letter.]  There  was  a  great  rush  for  tickets,  runners 
having  bought  up  all  the  steerage  and  were  speculating  on 
them.  I  saw  a  man  who  paid  $150  for  one  and  that  too  with¬ 
out  a  berth.  I  paid  one  hundred  for  mine  and  afterwards 
bought  into  the  cabin,  for  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to 
go  in  the  steerage  with  such  a  crowd. 

We  sailed  at  twelve.  There  are  81 1  aboard.  We  sailed  down 
opposite  Staten  Isla?id  and  lay  there  over  night.  I  slept  in  my 
blankets;  for  the  first  time  l  have  slept  in  the  open  air  but  I 
had  a  comfortable  night's  rest. 

The  boat  started  about  six  this  morning  with  considerable 
wind  and  heavy  seas.  We  have  left  the  land  behind  us  and  I 
say  “Good  bye "  with  the  hope  that  I  may  be  spared  to  see  you 
again.  Many  have  been  seasick* 

Have  been  sick  today  but  soon  got  over  it.  It  is  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  sickness. 

Rained  all  the  forenoon;  passengers  obliged  to  keep  below 
and  a  sorry  looking  set  they  are,  caring  for  nothing  and 
nobody.  The  ladies  don't  seem  inclined  to  make  their  toilet 
and  hardly  care  whether  they  are  dressed. 

The  officers  say  this  is  the  roughest  passage  they  have  had  this 
season  so  far. 
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This  has  been  a  lovely  day.  There  are  a  good  many  young 
men  and  some  school  mistresses  aboard. 

The  ladies  come  on  dec\  now  with  more  pains  ta\en  in  dress 
than  they  have  bestowed  for  a  few  days  which  adds  to  their 
appearance. 

They  weighed  the  baggage  today;  mine  weighed  112  lbs. 
Had  to  pay  10  cents  a  pound  on  all  over  50  lbs.  Evening  got 
up  a  dance. 

This  morning  about  ten ,  hove  in  sight  of  South  America. 
Dropt  anchor  off  Aspinwall  about  five. 

Hauled  in  to  the  doc\  about  eleven  when  we  went  ashore  and 
commenced  to  loo\  around  this  little  insignificant  town.  Got 
dinner  at  the  U.  S.  Hotel.  This  is  the  most  forsaken  hole  1 
was  ever  in. 

Thanksgiving  Day  at  home  but  the  President's  proclamation 
doesn't  seem  to  reach  here.  Got  up  this  morning  at  four  and 
too\  a  bath  in  the  salt  water. 

[From  letters.]  The  buildings  in  Aspinwall  seem  to  be 
{new  and  they  number  about  150.  It  is  pretty  lively  here 
when  a  steamer  is  in.  To  a  Northerner  everything  is  so  new 
and  strange  that  he  can  pass  four  or  five  days  here  very  pleas - 
antly.  The  country  about  here  is  low  and  swampy  so  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  but  the  natives  to  get  about 
much  away  from  the  railroad.  The  tropical  fruits  do  not 
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grow  in  as  great  abundance  as  I  supposed  which  is  owing  to 
the  ma\e  of  the  land  and  the  season  of  the  year.  They  have 
no  roads  and  there  is  but  one  wagon  in  the  place  which  can 
be  run  along  the  beach  for  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  delight  of 
its  owner.  The  natives  are  a  low-lived  indolent  set  of  beings. 
It  is  a  very  unhealthy  place;  the  Whites  who  live  here  expect 
to  be  sick  half  of  the  time  and  do  not  feel  very  well  the  other 
half.  The  engineers  on  the  road  stay  but  about  a  year  on  an 
average ,  and  then  do  but  about  one-fourth  as  much  when  they 
pretend  to  work  as  they  do  in  the  states.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  every  tie  or  sleeper  on  the  road  has  cost  a  mans  life.  It 
rained  every  day  while  we  were  there  and  they  said  they  had 
such  weather  for  nine  months  in  the  year  which  furnishes 
them  with  all  the  water  they  need.  One  of  the  lady  passengers 
died;  she  had  been  sick  most  of  the  way  and  had  her  little  girl 
with  her  and  was  going  on  to  meet  her  husband.  What  a 
disappointment  for  him ! 

We  spend  the  most  of  our  time  in  play  mg  cards.  The  passen¬ 
gers  from  California  on  the  other  line  came  in.  They  tell 
some  pretty  hard  stories  about  the  hard  times  which  dis¬ 
courage  some  who  are  going.  Nothing  will  discourage  me  for 
I  am  bound  to  see  it  through. 

This  day  passed  off  like  the  others  for  they  know  no  Sunday 
here. 

After  six  weary  days  in  Aspinwall  it  was  welcome  news 
when  they  learned  that  the  other  steamer  had  anchored  in 
Panama.  They  left  Aspinwall  December  first  and  took  twenty 
days  to  reach  San  Francisco. 
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T he  best  thing  that  has  happened  is  that  we  have  received  word 
that  the  Moses  Taylor  has  come  in  to  Panama.  Thankj  that 
we  are  going  to  get  out  of  this  shortly.  If  there  is  any  place 
hotter  than  this  I  dont  want  to  go  to  it. 

The  Moses  Taylor  passengers  came  in  near  noon  and  we  left 
for  Panama  at  two  o’clock^.  Had  a  pleasant  ride  around  the 
Isthmus  which  is  4yVi  miles.  We  got  from  the  cars ,  on  board 
a  barge  and  were  towed  to  the  Taylor  which  was  anchored 
about  three  miles  out  in  the  bay. 

T his  morning  I  went  ashore  with  some  of  the  officers  and  spent 
the  day  in  the  old  Spanish  City  of  Panama,  which  was  built 
some  two  centuries  ago.  To  me  it  afforded  amusement  to  go 
around  among  those  old  ’doby  \adobe\  buildings  which  are 
relics  of  the  past.  T he  images  in  the  churches  were  interesting, 
having  seen  nothing  of  the  fynd  before. 

[From  a  letter.]  We  spent  the  day  rambling  about  that  old 
Spanish  city  of  Panama  which  for  interest  and  amusement  I 
never  spent  a  pleasanter  one  and  only  wish  that  I  had  spent  the 
wee1{  there  instead  of  in  Aspinwall,  so  that  I  could  have  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  examining  those  old  buildings  which 
were  built  centuries  ago  but  now  are  in  a  rather  dilapidated 
condition  though  some  of  them  will  stand  in  parts  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  come.  On  December  third  we  left  Panama  and  ran 
up  to  Taboga,  but  a  few  miles,  to  water;  while  there  the 
steamer  St.  Louis  whose  passengers  left  New  Yor1{  ten  days 
after  we  did  passed  us  and  got  about  four  hours  the  start.  We 
passed  her  on  the  ninth  in  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec;  the  wind 
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was  blowing  a  gale  and  the  sea  was  much  rougher  than  at  any 
time  while  we  were  out.  Our  captain  had  all  the  sail  shoo\ 
out  and  we  left  her  behind  in  good  shape  though  our  fore 
main-sail  was  blown  to  pieces.  The  next  day  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  we  ran  into  Alcapulco.  When  we  got 
into  the  harbor  which  was  small  it  loo\ed  as  if  it  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills  and  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  small  la\e 
than  of  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  steamers  all  stop  there  for  coal 
which  is  carried  around  the  Horn.  The  St.  Louis  came  in 
after  we  had  been  there  three  hours.  We  coaled  from  the  ship 
that  brought  it  but  she  too\  hers  from  lighters  as  vessels  cannot 
get  near  the  shore.  Several  of  us  went  ashore  being  anxious 
to  see  all  that  could  be  seen  in  the  night  which  was  not  very 
much;  the  place  is  a  small  one  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
and  six  days  journey  with  mules  from  the  City  of  Mexico. 
The  buildings  are  very  low  and  heavy  and  the  natives  go  about 
without  any  extra  clothing. 

Has  been  very  warm  and  calm;  saw  a  whale  this  afternoon. 
Everybody  feels  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

Bent  the  shaft  so  that  the  engines  stopped  about  seven  this 
morning  and  lay  still  until  eight  in  the  evening.  The  St.  Louis 
passed  us  at  half  past  one. 

Overhauled  my  satchel,  too\  out  the  things  and  aired  them. 
It  is  just  one  month  since  we  left  New  Yor\.  We  are  having 
lovely  weather.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  it  is  the  middle  of 
winter.  How  the  people  at  home  are  hugging  the  fire. 

December  20,  1863.  We  went  through  the  Golden  Gate  at 
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nine  o'clock,;  landed  at  eleven.  The  other  steamer  came  in 
about  four  the  same  morning.  Went  to  the  Original  House 
and  hired  a  room  for  a  week •  l  shall  take  my  meals  at  a 
restaurant.  I  feel  almost  like  a  new  man  after  taking  a  bath 
and  getting  cleaned  up. 

In  coming  up  the  coast  we  ran  near  the  shore  most  of  the  way; 
could  not  see  much  of  anything  but  mountains  with  which  the 
coast  is  lined  and  at  times  they  looked  splendid  with  their 
peaks  above  the  clouds.  They  have  had  but  little  rain  here 
yet  and  the  day  we  arrived  seemed  more  like  a  June  day  than 
the  twentieth  of  December. 

Frank  was  in  a  fair  way  to  becoming  a  typical  Californian 
the  very  day  he  arrived ! 

California  in  1863  was  still  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  pioneer 
life.  Its  early  history  had  been  packed  with  excitement  and 
drama.  Behind  it  were  the  days  of  discovery  and  exploration; 
gone  was  the  era  of  the  Franciscan  padres  and  the  romantic 
rancho;  only  a  few  years  in  the  past  the  covered  wagons  had 
been  trekking  across  the  plains  to  take  part  in  the  hectic  gold 
rush.  In  1863  California  had  been  a  state  of  the  Union  for 
twelve  years  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was 
trying  to  establish  orderly  government  after  the  turbulence  of 
its  early  days.  As  to  the  war,  the  sympathies  of  Californians 
were  divided,  the  north  being  for  the  Union  and  the  section 
around  Los  Angeles  leaning  toward  the  Confederacy;  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  California  stayed  in  the  Union  by  only  a  narrow 
margin.  Frank  entered  California  at  a  time  when  grave  issues 
were  being  decided. 
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Splendid  Views 


ON  FRANK'S  arrival  in  San  Francisco  his  first  efforts 
were  directed  toward  getting  work.  He  had  practical 
need  for  money  but  in  addition  to  that  the  efficient  doing  of 
something  was  an  expression  of  his  personality.  Frank  was 
frequently  not  very  fluent  with  words  but  his  work  spoke 
eloquently.  Within  a  week  after  his  arrival  he  had  a  job  as 
Inspector  of  Fortifications  on  Angel  Island.  At  that  time 
rumor  was  rife  about  a  mythical  navy  which  the  Southern 
States  were  supposed  to  have  in  the  Pacific  and  the  fortifying 
of  San  Francisco  Harbor  was  done  for  protection  against  a 
possible  attack.  The  government  was  building  military  struc¬ 
tures  on  both  Angel  Island  and  the  mainland. 

December  28,  1863.  This  morning  too\  my  satchel  and  went 
over  to  Angel  Island  with  Gardner  to  go  to  wor\.  Mahood 
a7id  myself  have  an  office  with  a  bedroom.  We  sleep  in  our 
blan\ets  on  a  bed  of  straw.  It  is  about  four  miles  around  the 
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island.  I  have  only  to  look  out  that  the  contractors  do  not 
slight  their  work- 

December  30,  1863.  Here  we  are  isolated  with  no  excitement . 
Gov.  Quinn  s  foreman  for  the  contractors  spends  the  evenings 
in  the  office.  They  all  smoke  which  is  hard  on  me  as  I  left 
off  for  a  year  when  we  landed. 

Angel  Island.  December  31,  1863.  I  am  now  on  the  above 
named  island  as  inspector  of  fortifications  which  are  under 
construction  here.  My  business  is  not  very  arduous  though  l 
should  lik?  it  better  were  it  more  so.  The  situation  was  of¬ 
fered  me  and  though  it  does  not  have  much  bearing  on  engi¬ 
neering  1  thought  best  to  accept  it  for  awhile  and  replenish  my 
purse.  Yesterday  the  Engineer  came  over  who  has  charge  of 
the  works,  so  I  thought  that  l  would  wait  for  him  to  start  this 
morning ;  but  by  half  past  seven  I  got  tired  and  was  going  to 
get  up  when  he  said,  (<Lay  still.  The  men  will  do  well  enough 
for  an  hour  or  two.”  He  did  not  get  up  by  time  but  by  his 
own  feelings.  They  all  quit  at  five.  The  Asst .  Engineer  and 
myself  have  an  office  with  a  bedroom.  The  whole  is  in  one 
building  but  contains  very  little  unnecessary  furniture.  On 
the  inside  there  is  no  harder  finish  than  the  rough  boards 
which  cover  it.  Yet  it  is  pleasant  and  we  have  a  good  cheerful 
fire  in  the  evening  with  plenty  of  company.  The  chief  fore¬ 
man  has  been  Lieutenant  Gov .  of  this  state;  he  went  out  of 
office  about  two  years  ago.  As  he  is  an  old  Californian  he 
has  plenty  of  stories  to  relate  and  while  they  stay  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do  anything  but  sit  and  listen.  Although  this  is  winter 
and  the  rainy  season,  there  have  been  but  two  or  three  rainy 
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days  since  1  have  been  here  and  the  rest  of  the  time  has  been 
fust  as  nice  as  our  pleasantest  days  in  spring. 

Frank  had  a  week  of  acute  misery  with  poison  oak.  He 
put  it  very  mildly  in  the  following  letter: 

January  15,  1864.  A  week  ago  1  was  about  used  up,  my  eyes 
being  nearly  closed  with  a  swelled  face  caused  by  poison  oak 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  this  country.  I  expect  that 
1  got  it  from  roots  which  I  picked  up  to  whittle  while  standing 
about  the  batteries  and  which  were  in  the  dirt  that  had  been 
wheeled  in  for  embankments. 

Frank’s  work  on  Angel  Island  lasted  about  a  month  and  he 
was  fortunate  in  being  appointed,  without  any  interim  of  idle¬ 
ness,  as  foreman  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  fortifications 
at  Black  Point.  Black  Point  was  at  the  foot  of  Van  Ness  Ave. 
where  Fort  Mason  was  located.  Colonel  Fremont’s  home  was 
on  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  bay;  the  government  com¬ 
mandeered  the  property  and  took  down  the  house.  For  years 
it  was  a  moot  question  in  Congress  as  to  whether  the  Fremonts 
should  be  reimbursed  for  their  loss. 

Frank  hired  a  room  at  1521  Powell  St.  and  moved  in. 

1  get  up  about  quarter  past  six  as  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
be  on  the  wor\s  in  good  season  and  l  have  about  a  mile  to 
wal\-  1  am  foreman  on  the  works  at  Black  Point  and  have 
charge  of  forty  men;  though  I  have  an  assistant  it  keeps  me 
on  my  feet  nearly  all  day.  The  Point  is  a  beautiful  place 
where  Fremont  used  to  live.  The  house  in  which  he  lived 
and  in  which  Broderick  died  has  been  torn  down.  1  find  it  a 
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pleasant  wal\  in  the  morning  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  on  the 
beach  and  you  may  know  that  it  is  not  very  cold  as  1  see  some¬ 
one  bathing  most  every  morning.  1  dont  expect  my  job  will 
be  more  than  six  or  eight  wee\s  long  but  it  may  prove  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  something  better. 

The  reference  to  Broderick  is,  of  course,  to  David  C.  Brod¬ 
erick  who  during  the  fifties  was  the  democratic  boss  of  the 
state.  There  was  bitter  political  rivalry  between  Senator 
William  M.  Gwin  and  Broderick  which  reached  a  tragic 
climax  in  1859  when  a  duel  was  fought  between  Broderick  and 
Judge  David  S.  Terry,  a  member  of  the  state  supreme  court 
and  a  partisan  of  Gwin.  Broderick  was  fatally  wounded  and 
he  was  carried  to  Fremont’s  house  to  die. 

Frank  was  fresh  from  the  restricted  New  England  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  East  and  it  was  the  contrasts  which  impressed 
him.  Fortunately  he  had  both  brothers  and  sisters  and  he 
wrote  of  what  might  be  of  particular  interest  to  each.  With 
his  practical  slant  on  life  Frank  looked  at  everything  in  his 
new  environment  with  keen  observation,  sensitive  to  every 
impression.  This  was  San  Francisco  as  he  described  it  in  a 
letter : 

San  Francisco  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live.  From  what  little  1 
have  seen  of  it  think  l  should  rather  ma\e  a  home  here  than 
any  place  I  was  ever  in  except  New  York  City.  It  is  nine  miles 
square  and  has  a  population  of  eighty-three  thousand.  The 
people  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money  and  it  is  the  pure  stuff. 
You  see  no  greenbacks  in  circulation.  They  are  worth  sixty- 
eight  with  a  downward  tendency — but  as  I  sold  mine  in  New 
York  it  makes  but  little  difference  to  me  what  they  are  worth, 
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and  1  saved  a  little  by  doing  so.  At  Aspinwall  they  paid 
sixty-five  for  them  which  made  the  boys  growl  some.  The 
city  ground  is  nothing  but  piles  of  sand  and  could  be  put  to 
no  other  use  than  to  build  upon.  The  grades  in  many  places 
are  very  steep  and  the  houses  seem  to  stand  one  upon  another. 
But  there  are  splendid  views  for  those  who  are  willing  to  live 
on  an  eminence.  Real  estate  is  very  high  in  every  part  of  the 
city  and  to  look  back  fourteen  years  when  it  first  began  to  be 
settled  it  would  seem  to  have  sprung  up  by  a  miracle  and 
everything  seems  to  be  favorable  for  its  becoming  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  world.  Everything  we  have  to  eat  is  of  a 
much  better  quality  than  what  we  get  East  and  as  cheap  as 
it  is  in  New  York  City.  The  men  as  a  whole  are  very  fine 
looking  and  wear  good  clothes  and  what  is  more  strange  l  have 
not  seen  a  beggar  in  the  streets  since  1  have  been  here.  My 
pen  cannot  do  the  ladies  fustic e  so  1  will  refrain  from  descrip¬ 
tion  and  comparison  until  you  shall  see  some  of  them  and 
besides  it  would  be  out  of  my  line. 

In  the  eastern  states  they  cannot  build  up  such  a  city  in  four¬ 
teen  years  and  have  it  burn  down  three  or  four  times.  There 
are  three  magnificent  hotels  \ept  in  better  shape  than  any  in 
New  York •  There  are  lesser  ones  without  number  and  all  of 
them  are  crowded.  Many  live  in  the  European  style,  hiring  a 
room  and  taking  meals  at  a  restaurant.  One  can  live  first 
rate  in  this  way  for  five  or  six  dollars  a  week .  There  are  many 
Chinese  in  this  state  which  are  no  benefit  to  it  as  they  are  a 
dirty  set  skinning  everything  they  can  and  what  they  cant 
skin  they  steal  to  take  to  China.  The  city  has  been  so  changed 
by  grading  and  building  that  l  don't  suppose  there  is  hardly  a 
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point  which  Father  would  now  recognize .  Montgomery  St., 
the  broadway  of  the  city  used  to  be  the  beach  and  it  has  been 
filled  in  so  that  now  there  are  six  or  eight  streets  below  it. 

1746237 

We  called  on  some  Chinese,  it  being  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  with  them.  They  were  having  a  great  time.  They  fired 
off  crackers  enough  so  that  the  pieces  could  be  gathered  up  by 
the  basket  full.  But  they  are  a  heathenish  race  and  a  curse  to 
this  country.  They  are  not  allowed  to  vote,  to  testify  in  court 
or  hold  real  estate,  or  in  short  to  be  identified  as  a  citizen  in 
any  way.  In  that  respect  they  are  as  bad  off  as  the  poor  nigger 
in  Illinois  or  Oregon.  They  use  no  cents  here;  the  smallest 
piece  is  five  cents  and  that  used  only  in  the  city,  for  when  you 
get  out  they  have  nothing  smaller  than  a  dime.  They  reckon 
here  by  bits.  A  bit  is  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  though  when 
ta\en  singly  it  is  ten  or  fifteen  according  to  who  makes  the 
change.  There  is  a  state  law  making  gold  the  currency  here 
and  this  winter  the  Legislature  has  been  tampering  with  it  to 
try  and  repeal  it  which  created  considerable  excitement  in  the 
state.  The  Mechanics  held  a  meeting  the  other  evening  to 
protest  against  the  repeal;  when  the  U.  S.  Sub-treasurer  got  up 
to  speak  in  favor  of  greenbacks ,  in  order  to  save  his  neck,  he 
was  obliged  to  run  and  take  shelter  in  an  apothecary's  shop. 
I  see,  however,  the  legislature  has  voted  down  the  repeal  which 
for  my  part  I  am  glad  of  for  when  one  has  gold  in  his  pocket 
he  knows  how  much  money  he  has.  Tomorrow  is  Valentine's 
day  and  such  a  display  of  articles  as  they  have  here  1  never 
saw  before.  If  one  can  believe  the  signs  I  should  think  there 
was  enough  so  that  every  woman  and  girl  in  the  city  could 
have  a  hundred  and  probably  some  of  them  will. 
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We  had  considerable  rain  this  week',  before  that  everything 
was  drying  up  and  people  began  to  get  alarmed  thin\ing  that 
we  were  not  going  to  have  any  more  this  spring.  Speculators 
had  begun  to  snatch  up  what  they  could  get  hold  of;  hay 
rose  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  a  ton  over  Sunday  a  week  ago , 
which  1  think  is  a  pretty  good  price  considering  that  every¬ 
thing  grows  wild  as  you  might  say  in  this  country.  So  far  I 
like  it  here  very  much  and  am  as  happy  and  as  much  con¬ 
tented  as  1  ever  was  anywhere. 

The  opera  is  creating  a  great  excitement  here  now.  Tickets 
are  all  sold  two  days  ahead.  When  I  came  up  W ashington  St. 
this  evening  from  dinner  my  eyes  feasted  on  the  handsome 
ladies  “dressed  to  kill ”  not  bodily  but  affectionately.  Probably 
I  enjoyed  it  more ,  it  being  some  time  since  1  have  seen  so  many 
young  ladies  dressed  for  the  Opera.  Some  of  them  had  no 
hats  while  others  had  on  furs  and  many  were  dressed  in  white 
silJ{ .  I  would  hitch  up  and  go  myself  if  it  was  only  for  once 
but  when  one  commences  there  is  no  stop  and  1  cant  afford 
yet  awhile  to  stand  the  continued  pressure  of  style  which  1 
would  be  subjected  to.  The  ladies  who  have  been  brought 
up  in  California  are  fair  to  look  uPon  but  are  not  as  pleasing 
in  conversation  as  the  eastern  ladies. 

How  strange  it  seems  to  talk  of  spring  when  it  seems  to  be 
one  continuous  summer.  We  are  having  new  potatoes,  green 
peas  and  other  garden  vegetables  which  you  will  not  have  for 
months.  I  begin  to  see  the  force  of  the  expression  1  heard  a 
man  make  a  short  time  before  leaving  home  that  “In  California 
one  could  live  right  along  every  day.”  My  love  for  the  coun- 
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try  so  far  has  increased  with  each  day's  experience.  Mahood 
and  I  went  out  to  Cliff  House  as  it  is  called  which  is  a  great 
place  of  resort  just  outside  the  harbor  by  the  sea  shore.  The 
house  stands  on  a  cliff  from  which  hundreds  of  seals  and  sea 
lions  can  be  seen  on  the  roc\s  not  five  hundred  feet  off.  It 
being  against  the  law  to  shoot  them  they  can  stretch  out  on  the 
rocks  in  the  sunshine  without  fear  of  molestation.  On  one 
large  roc\  a  little  ways  from  shore  there  were  I  shoidd  thin\ 
five  hundred  just  as  thic\  as  they  could  lie,  and  the  noise  they 
\ept  up  sounded  doleful  enough  through  the  roaring  of  the 
surf.  We  walked  down  the  beach  a  mile  and  a  half  to  see  a 
whale  that  had  drifted  ashore  about  a  wee\  ago.  It  was  a 
small  one  being  only  forty  feet  long  but  the  largest  fish  1  ever 
saw  out  of  water . 

Gay,  pleasure-loving  San  Francisco  was  enjoying  life  in  the 
sixties  and  the  colorful  pageant  of  its  kaleidoscopic  life  made 
a  grand  show  for  our  staid  young  man.  Lotta  Crabtree  was 
about  to  leave  for  a  series  of  triumphs  in  the  East  but  she  did 
return  to  San  Francisco  in  1869  for  a  run  of  three  hundred 
nights  in  the  California  Theatre  during  its  first  season. 

/  went  to  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  this  evening.  The  New 
Idea  troop  was  there;  it  is  the  last  appearance  of  Miss  Lotta 
before  she  leaves.  This  has  been  a  windy  day;  Lather  can 
tell  you  how  it  blows  here  in  the  afternoon  but  goes  down 
with  the  sun  to  the  delight  of  the  ladies  who  can  then  again 
promenade.  1  suppose  hoops  are  going  out  of  style  East  as 
they  are  here.  /  see  many  ladies  in  full  dress  without  them 
and  those  that  are  used  are  very  small.  I  do  not  feel  as  though 
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/  were  far  from  home  \nowing  that  I  could  jump  on  the 
steamer  most  any  time  and  he  there  in  thirty  days,  which  in 
itself  would  be  a  pleasant  trip  and  one  1  should  think  no  more 
of  than  going  down  the  North  River.  As  l  see  the  steamers 
pass  the  Point  I  have  not  the  least  inclination  or  desire  to  he  on 
hoard  knowing  that  l  am  better  off  here  than  1  possibly  could 
be  in  the  Eastern  States. 

A  comment  about  the  “ladies”  shows  that  Frank  had  not 
yet  succumbed  to  the  charm  of  feminine  society  in  the  West 
but  he  was  becoming  less  immune  every  day. 

January  2,  1864.  There  are  a  good  many  out  making  calls 
and  l  suppose  the  fair  ones  are  enjoying  them.  The  ladies  of 
San  Francisco  are  beautiful  and  they  dress  very  expensively 
through  the  whole  sex  from  high  to  low,  and  the  houses  are 
furnished  magnificently.  Could  some  of  the  cold-blooded 
Eastern  men  of  money  look  upon  the  families  here  he 
would  exclaim  “My  God !  What  extravagance!”  The  people 
here  ta\e  a  sensible  view  of  things.  They  say  they  have  but 
one  life  to  live  and  intend  to  enjoy  it  while  they  are  able.  For 
my  part  after  spending  a  year  here  I  can  say  that  I  like  it  and  if 
nothing  happens  shall  spend  many  more. 

Frank’s  comments  on  San  Francisco  are  in  accord  with  the 
historical  facts.  The  popular  resentment  against  the  Chinese 
was  at  full  tide  during  the  1860’s.  Thousands  of  Chinese 
coolies  had  been  brought  in  to  work  on  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad  and  the  feeling  against  them  flared  very  high  resulting 
in  riots  and  bloodshed.  The  Americans  chanted  the  slogan, 
“The  Chinese  Must  Go.” 
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The  city  was  practically  wiped  out  by  fire  during  the  early 
days  on  six  different  occasions.  There  is  an  old  print  showing 
the  flames  sweeping  across  the  flimsy  buildings  fanned  by  a 
stiff  breeze.  This  fire  is  described  as  the  Sixth  Great  Con¬ 
flagration  in  San  Francisco.  June  22nd.  1851. 

We  know,  too,  that  as  a  city  San  Francisco  has  always  been 
a  show  town,  devoted  to  the  theatre  and  opera.  Its  own  his¬ 
tory  has  been  a  series  of  dramatic  climaxes.  Frank  seems  to 
have  caught  the  true  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  San  Francisco. 
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Both  Public  and  Private 


^  #  RANK  WAS  always  interested  in  public  affairs  and  on 
^  /  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  which  happened 
to  be  on  a  Sunday,  he  went  out  with  the  intention  of  hearing 
Starr  King  preach  but,  as  he  naively  adds,  “our  pilot  got  us 
into  the  wrong  church.”  Starr  King  made  a  great  impression 
on  Frank  and  the  references  in  the  diary  and  letters  are  of 
historical  interest. 

Thomas  Starr  King  was  a  young  Unitarian  minister  who 
had  come  to  San  Francisco  from  Boston.  He  was  fired  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  Union  cause  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his 
inspired  preaching  and  lecturing  that  California  was  held  in 
the  northern  ranks.  He  was  an  impassioned  speaker  who 
swayed  his  audience  with  emotional  and  dramatic  appeal. 
His  frail  health  could  not  stand  the  strain  and  effort  that  he 
put  upon  it  and  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  40  years.  Cali¬ 
fornians  have  rarely  given  to  Starr  King  as  much  credit  as  he 
deserves.  However,  one  of  the  giant  sequoias  in  the  Mariposa 
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Grove  bears  his  name  and  the  dome  of  a  High  Sierra  near 
Yosemite  Valley  is  called  Mount  Starr  King. 

/  went  to  see  Starr  Kings  church.  It  cost  $75,000  and  is  a 
small  church  for  such  a  man.  It  has  a  large  wing  containing 
quite  a  number  of  rooms  for  various  purposes.  The  organ  is 
the  handsomest  one  1  ever  saw;  it  is  a  present  from  Mr.  King. 
The  architect  designed  the  pattern  for  the  carpet  and  it  was 
made  to  order  and  everything  throughout  is  made  to  compare. 
The  organ  is  on  one  side  of  the  pulpit  as  is  the  case  in  most 
fashionable  churches  nowadays. 

January  15,  1864.  Last  Sunday  Starr  King’s  new  church  was 
dedicated.  The  pews  rented  for  over  twenty  thousand  dollars 
and  there  were  many  who  could  not  get  seats. 

March  4,  1864.  Starr  King  died  this  morning.  In  him  the 
country  has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  men  and  the  church  her 
most  liberal  and  charitable  supporter.  He  has  gone  on,  having 
erected  for  himself  a  monument  of  glory  with  his  mighty 
intellect  and  charitable  deeds  to  a  host  of  poor. 

March  6,  1864.  Went  to  the  Unitarian  Church  and  saw  the 
remains  of  Starr  King.  Then  went  to  the  Temple  and  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  when  we  all  went  in 
a  body  to  the  church  to  attend  the  services  which  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  order.  There  were  thousands  who  were  not 
able  to  get  into  the  church. 

Starr  King  was  acknowledged  by  everyone  to  be  the  smartest 
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man  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  had  done  and  was  domg  a  great 
deal  of  good  here .  7  never  saw  the  man  whom  everyone 
seemed  to  have  the  universal  regard  for  as  they  did  for  him , 
and  his  place  in  this  community  I  dont  think  can  ever  he  filled . 

Mrs.  Stratton  was  telling  me  the  other  evening  of  the  services 
which  were  held  in  Starr  Kings  church  the  Sabbath  following 
his  funeral.  The  congregation  met  at  the  usual  hour ,  there 
was  a  full  attendance  but  not  a  word  was  spo\en.  His  robe 
and  books  lay  on  the  altar  and  there  was  a  slip  of  paper  in 
each  pew  with  the  hymns  mar  fed  on  it;  a  voluntary  was 
played  on  the  organ,  then  about  ten  minutes  of  silence  when  a 
hymn  would  be  sung  and  silence  again  and  so  on  through  the 
time  usually  occupied  for  the  service.  She  said  it  was  very 
impressive  as  it  must  have  been  and  there  were  scores  of  men 
with  the  tears  rolling  down  their  chee\s.  Starr  King  was  an 
every  day  man,  taking  an  interest  in  all  things.  In  the  politics 
of  this  state  he  wielded  a  mighty  influence;  so  much  so  that  he 
was  spoken  of  for  the  next  vice-president.  For  me,  it  seems 
good  to  know  that  1  have  seen  and  heard  such  a  man,  one  who 
had  a  soul  large  enough  and  a  heart  big  enough  to  aid  every 
good  wor\  °f  whatever  creed.  His  wife  and  children  will 
return  to  Boston. 

Everyone  still  continues  to  speak  of  Starr  Kings  death  as  such 
a  great  public  calamity  and  there  are  some  who  think  that  he 
was  virtually  murdered  as  he  was  attended  by  a  homeopathic 
physician  who  was  a  one-horse  doctor,  as  most  of  them  are, 
and  he  let  the  case  go  until  it  was  hopeless  before  he  com¬ 
menced  to  apply  efficient  remedies  or  consulted  with  any 
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physician.  This  l  have  learned  from  those  who  ought  to  know 
something  of  the  case. 

Starr  King’s  successor  was  Dr.  Bellows  and  Frank  was 
much  interested  in  him  also. 

May,  1864.  Dr.  Bellows  addressed  a  crowded  hall  last  evening 
on  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  he  was  greeted  with  im¬ 
mense  applause  which  went  a  little  ahead  of  anything  I  ever 
saw  before  though  it  showed  how  well  a  San  Francisco 
audience  can  appreciate  a  great  and  good  man.  I  love  to  hear 
that  man  talk  and  shall  take  every  opportunity  I  can  to  do  so. 
He  called  New  York  the  front  and  San  Francisco  the  back 
door  of  the  United  States  and  compared  it  to  the  Capitol  at 
W ashington  which  one  admires  from  either  side.  It  aston¬ 
ished  him  to  see  that  nearly  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
in  the  prime  of  life  as  though  both  ends  had  been  cut  off  and 
those  in  the  summer  of  their  existence  remained ;  at  times  he  is 
quite  humorous  and  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  his  hearers. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  was  an  association  raising  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers;  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Californians  gave  most  gener¬ 
ously  to  it.  Starr  King  and  others  argued  that  as  California 
did  not  send  any  men  into  the  war  they  should  send  money. 
Aroused  by  Starr  King’s  eloquence  the  Pacific  Coast  gave 
nearly  one  and  one-half  million  dollars,  almost  as  much  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  combined.  The  following  quota¬ 
tion  gives  a  little  picture  of  one  of  their  methods  of  bringing 
in  money: 
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There  has  been  considerable  excitement  here  over  a  sack  of 
flour  which  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gridley  had  to  carry  a  mile 
to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle;  he  then  sold  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  and  it  has  been  sold  and  resold 
until  the  proceeds  have  amounted  to  over  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  sold  in  the  theatre  the  other  evening  a  number 
of  times  at  auction  and  netted  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  note  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
war  haunted  many  of  Frank’s  letters.  He  discussed  with  his 
brother  Samuel  the  political  situation  and  his  references  to 
Lincoln  are  interesting  as  reflecting  the  critical  attitude  which 
was  so  prevalent  at  the  time. 

March  5,  1864.  7  suppose  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  that 
you  will  have  passed  through  another  draft  and  I  hope 
have  been  lucky  again.  If  so  I  dont  thin\  you  will  have  to 
stand  another  until  after  election  as  it  would  bring  it  too  near 
that  eventful  period  for  political  purposes  and  Old  Abe  has  a 
longer  head  on  him  for  self  than  people  generally  give  him 
credit  for.  There  will  be  a  draft  in  this  state  soon  and  there 
are  a  good  many  leaving  for  the  mines  to  evade  it. 

March  17,  1864.  The  two  coming  years  are  going  to  make 
great  changes.  Greenbacks  will  be  plenty  and  help  will  be 
scarce  after  three  or  four  more  drafts  which  are  sure  to  come  if 
the  present  Administration  is  kept  in  power  as  it  will  be  in  all 
probability.  I  should  not  be  surprised  any  day  of  hearing  that 
the  French  and  English  Governments  had  recognized  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  which  case  we  could  not  well  get 
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along  without  a  foreign  war.  But  I  am  in  hopes  the  spring 
and  summer  campaigns  will  decide  it  so  there  will  he  no  more 
need  for  soldiers . 

March  28,  1864.  The  presidential  election  will  come  off  in 
the  course  of  time  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  one.  California 
will  send  Lincoln  delegates;  it  seems  they  can  stand  the 
Administration  hut  “cant  see”  the  currency.  I  don't  thin\ 
that  Lincoln  stocky  is  any  better  now  than  Seward's  was  four 
years  ago.  Of  those  you  name  I  thin\  Sumner  s  head  would 
he  too  wea1{}  Chase  s  bac\  is  too  green }  and  Fremont  is  as  dead 
as  a  door  nail.  I  do  want  to  see  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
government  with  more  \nowledge  and  fewer  bar  room  jo\es 
than  the  present  incumbent  has  and  such  a  man  should  bring 
this  civil  war  to  a  speedy  and  definite  close. 

As  time  went  on  Frank’s  views  on  the  Administration  grad¬ 
ually  changed.  On  June  9th,  1864  he  attended  a  meeting  to 
endorse  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson  and  on  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  Samuel : 

The  electric  current  brought  us  the  news  last  night  that  Lincoln 
had  been  nominated  by  acclamation  at  the  Baltimore  conven¬ 
tion.  T hat  he  will  be  the  next  president  1  have  not  a  doubt  and 
perhaps  it  is  for  the  best  that  there  should  not  be  a  change  until 
the  great  wor\  in  which  the  nation  is  engaged  is  finished  and 
the  rebellion  brought  to  a  successful  end.  A  salute  was  fired 
this  morning  and  the  display  of  flags  all  over  the  city  in  honor 
of  his  nomination  beat  anything  of  the  \ind  I  ever  saw. 

The  shadow  of  the  war  darkened  life  even  in  far  away  San 
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Francisco  and  there  was  hardly  a  letter  written  during  1864 
which  did  not  refer  either  politically  or  personally  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  struggle. 

June  10,  1864.  It  seems  as  if  enough  human  blood  had  been 
shed  to  float  Richmond  and  still  it  runs  from  thousands  of  new 
wounds  made  daily  around  Petersburg .  If  there  is  anyone 
whom  a  grateful  country  ought  to  honor  it  is  that  body  of  men 
who  on  the  22nd  and  2 yd  too\  the  forlorn  hope  and  rushed  in 
to  certain  destruction .  T his  day  closes  a  year  in  my  diary  and 
how  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  time .  When  1 
think,  over  the  past  year  it  ma\es  me  wonder  what  changes 
another  will  bring  forth.  If  it  only  brings  peace  I  will  ask,  for 
nothing  more. 

The  inevitable  hysteria  and  rumors  which  always  thrive 
during  war  times  are  illustrated  by  this  entry : 

There  is  considerable  excitement  here  now  about  that  rebel 
fleet  which  the  government  reports  has  sailed  from  the  China 
seas  and  well  they  may  be  excited  for,  although  this  is  the  finest 
harbor  in  the  world  to  defend,  it  is  poorly  fortified  and  they 
have  not  guns  for  the  batteries  that  are  built  and  if  that  fleet 
does  happen  to  come  in  here  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

The  conditions  of  travel  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  were  still  chaotic  in  1864,  fifteen  years  after  the  terrific 
congestion  of  the  gold  rush. 

September  8, 1864.  You  have  already  heard  of  the  sad  accident 
on  the  river  the  night  of  the  $th  in  the  blowing  up  of  the  opposi- 
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tion  steamer ,  Washoe ,  between  here  and  Sacramento  destroying 
one  hundred  lives .  The  city  seems  to  be  draped  in  mourning 
for  the  sad  calamity  which  so  conclusively  proves  uthat  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death!’  It  is  thought  that  the  accident 
was  caused  by  a  defect  in  the  boiler.  The  Engineer  who  lived 
but  a  short  time  after  the  accident  said  there  was  but  12 5  lbs. 
pressure  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  when  140  was  considered 
her  safe  limit.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  makers  were 
bought  off  by  the  regular  line  to  put  in  poor  material,  a  matter 
which  will  probably  be  investigated  after  the  boat  is  raised.  At 
worst  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  California  tricky  and 
probably  would  be  considered  by  some  to  be  a  good  jo\e.  The 
regular  line  has  run  into  the  boat  twice  to  run  her  down.  The 
people  felt  indignant  but  further  than  that  no  notice  was  ta\en 
of  it  though  several  persons  were  injured.  The  fare  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  before  the  opposition  was  put  on  was  five  dollars,  the 
opposition  carried  for  a  dollar,  then  the  regular  line  came  down 
to  fifty  cents.  There  being  an  immense  amount  of  travel 
between  here  and  Sacramento  they  can  afford  to  pay  a  hand¬ 
some  sum  to  monopolize  the  route. 

Meanwhile  Frank’s  personal  fortunes  underwent  various 
changes.  After  the  outdoor  work  on  Black  Point  was  finished 
he  made  maps  of  it  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  His  next  job 
was  surveying  for  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  at  four  dollars 
a  day  and  expenses. 

San  Francisco,  September  27,  1864.  hast  T uesday  I  left  here 
for  Folsom  with  Mr.  Lewis  and  four  others  to  run  a  line  for  a 
railroad  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  R.  R.  to  the  Central  Pacific 
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R.  R.  We  finished  our  work  Sat .  and  came  down  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  staid  over  Sunday .  Considerable  of  the  country  we 
ran  through  had  been  dug  over  by  miners.  It  will  astonish 
anyone  who  looks  for  the  first  time  on  miner  s  work-  He  sees 
before  him  acres  upon  acres  of  cobble  stones  which  have  ages 
ago  been  washed  smooth  enough  for  a  shoemaker  s  lap  stone 
and  within  a  few  years  have  been  washed  so  clean  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  scrubbed  with  a  brush.  The  ditches 
formed  a  complete  network  over  the  whole  and  were  cut  in 
places  thirty  feet  deep  and  not  over  two  feet  wide  into  the  bed 
rock-  I  saw  but  few  at  work  except  Chinamen  and  they  were 
digging  away  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

A  few  weeks  later,  still  working  for  the  same  company,  he 
told  of  an  experience  he  had  in  an  unaffected  and  human  way. 

October  14,  1864.  We  left  in  a  boat  for  Ravenswood  which  is 
thirty -four  miles  up  the  bay.  There  were  six  in  our  party 
besides  our  boatman  and  1  enjoyed  the  trip  hugely.  Darkness 
came  on  before  we  got  there  and  we  were  obliged  to  lay  at 
anchor  all  night.  But  we  were  prepared  for  that  emergency 
taking  blankets,  provisions  and  cookjng  utensils  with  us;  but 
the  wind  blew  so  we  could  not  build  a  fire  and  had  to  turn  in 
on  a  cold  supper  of  crackers  and  cheese  moistened  with  plenty 
of  good  pickles.  When  morning  came  it  was  calm  and  clear 
with  a  strong  tide  against  us;  we  built  a  fire  and  all  hands  went 
to  getting  breakfast  which  consisted  of  beef  steak ,  onions  and 
fried  potatoes  with  a  pot  of  coffee  larger  than  your  tea  k€t^e- 
After  breakfast  the  captain  thought  he  woidd  go  ashore  with 
the  small  boat  to  see  where  we  were.  We  were  then  a  mile  and 
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a  half  from  land.  One  of  the  men  went  with  him  and  they 
got  their  heads  turned  around  in  the  sloughs  on  the  marsh 
so  that  it  was  near  night  when  they  returned.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we  got  on  the  big  pot  to  ma\e  a  mutton  stew.  Then  was 
the  time  the  observations  1  have  so  often  ta\en  in  the  kitchen 
came  to  use.  When  1  was  a-peeling  the  potatoes  the  party 
allowed  it  was  not  the  first  time  1  had  done  that  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  I  think  they  were  right.  We  put  into  the  pot  half  a 
leg  of  mutton,  two  large  pieces  of  bacon,  potatoes  and  onions; 
after  they  had  cooked  two  hours  we  put  in  three  dozen  soda 
crackers  which  I  thought  would  be  a  substitute  for  dumplings. 
The  pepper  and  salt  were  not  forgotten.  When  the  men  who 
had  been  ashore  all  day  returned  we  weighed  anchor  and  sailed 
with  a  strong  fair  wind  to  the  wharf  of  our  destination  where 
we  arrived  about  dark  and  there  was  not  a  house  within  a  mile 
and  a  half,  as  we  knew  beforehand,  having  been  there  by  land  a 
few  days  before.  After  getting  things  put  to  rights  we  sat 
down  to  ea,t  of  the  best  stew  I  ever  tasted  if  it  was  made  of 
mutton.  We  observed  the  rules  of  society  from  necessity  by 
eating  from  our  tin  cups  first  then  taking  our  coffee  afterwards. 
We  all  enjoyed  it  very  much  and  many  happy  remarks  were 
made.  Some  of  the  party  were  used  to  that  kind  of  living  but 
to  me  it  was  a  novelty. 

Frank  was  fond  of  good  things  to  eat  and  he  rather  rubbed 
it  into  the  family  at  home  that  he  was  having  green  vegetables 
and  fresh  fruit  before  they  could  even  do  the  plowing.  He 
was  becoming  a  genuine  Californian. 

June  i,  1864.  I  had  green  corn  last  week l  what  do  you  think 
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of  that ?  Don't  you  begin  to  wish  that  you  lived  in  a  country 
where  you  can  have  the  luxuries  of  life  about  the  time  you  are 
planting  them?  Peas  and  some  other  vegetables  we  had  before 
you  plowed  your  garden  while  there  are  many  we  get  the  year 
around.  Oranges  stand  in  the  streets  by  the  wagon  load  and 
are  sold  for  two  bits  a  dozen. 

There  are  many  appealing  touches  in  the  diary.  The 
characteristic  of  turning  grey  early  to  which  he  alludes  is  con¬ 
spicuous  in  several  of  his  children.  His  distinctive  trait  of 
being  “bound  to  see  it  through”  is  verified  in  the  matter  of 
Bible  reading  and  smoking. 

September  i,  1864.  This  is  my  birthday;  /  begin  to  feel  old. 
Twenty-six  and  beginning  to  grow  grey.  Have  been  in  my 
room  all  day  reading  and  studying. 

This  evening  finished  the  New  Testament  and  now  1  have 
read  the  Bible  through  in  less  than  a  year  which  has  \ept  good 
my  word  that  I  had  written  but  not  spoken  in  the  fore  part  of 
this  book . 

December  20,  1864.  It  is  a  year  ago  today  that  1  landed  in  this 
city;  how  rapidly  the  time  has  passed  and  how  much  1  have 
enjoyed  it.  If  1  was  as  well  today  as  1  was  then  should  be 
perfectly  contented;  as  it  is  am  not  discouraged  but  hope  for  a 
bright  future.  Took  UP  smoking  today  which  l  left  off  a  year 
ago  my  time  having  expired. 

This  last  entry  hints  at  an  unhappy  experience  which 
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Frank  had  during  the  closing  weeks  of  ’64  and  the  first  days 
of  ’65.  He  was  taken  ill  with  what  he  describes  as  a  swelling 
on  my  leg  which  Dr.  Stillman  says  is  peculiar  to  this  coast  as 
he  never  saw  one  before  coming  here.  For  some  time  he  was 
able  to  be  up  and  to  attend  to  his  work  though  very  miserable; 
finally  the  doctor  ordered  him  to  bed  for  not  less  than  three 
weeks.  It  was  an  unlooked-for  setback  and  Frank  chafed 
bitterly.  Fortunately  he  had  a  good  roommate  by  the  name  of 
“Reed”  who  waited  on  him.  They  were  living  at  the  corner 
of  Montgomery  and  Bush  Streets,  not  far  from  a  library  which 
was  Frank’s  chief  consolation.  More  fortunate  still  was  the 
fact  that  Dr.  J.  D.  B.  Stillman  was  both  a  skillful  doctor  and 
a  devoted  friend.  Mrs.  Stillman  had  been  a  neighbor  of  the 
Hinckley  family  in  the  East  and  she  and  the  doctor  had 
lavished  on  Frank  every  kindness  possible  from  the  day  of  his 
arrival.  They  were  to  remain  friends  through  all  the  coming 
years.  Ordinarily  Frank  did  not  have  much  use  for  light 
reading  and  this  excerpt  sounds  as  if  he  were  half  apologizing 
to  himself: 

December  17,  1864.  Have  been  reading  “ Hearts  Revealed” 
today .  Being  alone  most  of  the  time  l  should  get  gloomy 
unless  l  read  something  exciting.  I  cant  digest  History  and 
Mathematics  while  lying  on  my  bac\  with  any  degree  of 
pleasure. 

The  weary  and  homesick  days  finally  passed  and  Frank 
•  was  able  to  resume  his  work  January  10th,  1865.  He  bought 
a  copy  of  Scott’s  poems  for  Reed  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him. 
The  new  work  was  locating  a  railroad  from  Milpitas  to  San 
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Jose  and  in  a  party  of  eight  Frank  ran  the  level.  We  are 
glad  to  read: 

In  locating  the  centre  line  of  a  railroad  the  wor\  is  about  the 
same  day  after  day ,  except  some  days  there  is  more  of  it.  The 
trip  is  agreeing  with  me  and  I  am  gaining  rapidly  in  flesh 
and  strength. 

The  days  when  the  argonauts  had  paid  $1.50  for  a  letter 
sent  by  express  were  in  the  past  but  the  desire  to  hear  from 
home,  especially  when  one  is  far  away,  is  never  obsolete. 
Frank  was  much  upset  when  his  letters  did  not  arrive  on  time 
and  his  comments  on  the  mail  service  emphasized  the  great 
advance  in  such  service  which  has  been  made  during  the  last 
sixty-five  years. 

September  4,  1864.  The  Indians  have  broken  up  the  overland 
mail  and  we  have  had  no  letters  for  sometime.  Those  that 
have  been  mailed  since  the  12th  ult.  have  been  returned  to  go 
by  steamer. 

September  8,  1864.  The  steamer  came  in  yesterday  but 
brought  no  letters  so  I  shall  have  to  wait  another  ten  days 
before  hearing  from  home.  It  seems  a  long  time  to  wait  for 
mail  after  being  in  the  habit  of  having  it  daily. 

October  2,  1864.  J  staid  in  Centerville  last  night  and  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  come  to  the  city  today  for  my  mail 
as  1  expected  it  would  bring  the  long  looked  for  letters  from 
you  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  I  got  up  at  five  o’cloc\,  rode 
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twenty  miles  in  the  stage ,  then  took  the  cars  and  boat  and 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  at  half  past  ten .  I  received  ten  letters, 
seven  of  them  from  home . 

October  20,  1864.  When  you  send  a  letter  of  importance  you 
had  better  mark  it  to  come  by  steamer  as  that  is  the  surest  way 
though  it  takes  a  little  longer. 

Frank  gives  many  sidelights  on  general  conditions  of  life 
and  on  the  economic  situation. 

The  streets  here  are  full  of  horse  cars  as  they  run  only  five 
minutes  apart  and  they  have  the  finest  horses  I  ever  saw  on  any 
cars. 

Got  measured  for  a  pair  of  boots. 

I  bought  a  pair  of  silk  mixed  pants  —  paid  six  dollars  for  them. 

The  new  two  cent  pieces  sell  here  for  twenty-five  cents  each 
as  a  curiosity.  I  had  a  Christmas  present  of  a  box  of  cigars 
which  were  very  acceptable  at  this  time  when  they  are  worth 
thirteen  dollars  a  hundred  or  three  for  a  silver  half  dollar. 

Yes,  1  do  surely  congratulate  you  on  getting  through  house 
cleaning  and  1  hope  Nancy  is  in  Westerly  recruiting  her  health 
for  she  must  need  a  change. 

There  are  very  few  houses  of  any  kind  for  rent  in  the  city. 
Some  of  my  acquaintances  went  home  by  the  last  steamer  for 
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they  have  been  here  some  time  and  could  not  find  anything 
to  do. 

They  are  having  a  good  many  fires  here  now .  Dr.  Stillman 
came  near  being  burnt  out  the  other  night  by  a  fire  right  back, 
of  his  house,  within  a  few  feet.  They  put  out  fires  here  very 
quickly,  having  several  steam  fire  engines.  If  they  did  not  it 
would  soon  make  a  honey-comb  of  many  places  where  wooden 
buildings  are  built  up  in  clusters. 

Frank’s  versatility  was  not  confined  to  his  regular  work; 
perhaps  he  was  more  philosophical  than  most  bachelors  when 
he  wrote  to  his  sister: 

Today  1  have  overhauled  my  chest,  mended  up  my  clothes, 
and  cleaned  up  things  generally,  which  is  a  thing  l  don’t  like 
to  do  very  often  and  when  1  do  it  almost  makes  me  think,  of 
getting  married  to  keep  things  in  order,  but  it  is  soon  over  for 
I  mak,e  short  work,  of  that  kind  of  business  and  the  idea  slips 
from  my  mind  until  another  such  a  day  comes  around  which  is 
once  in  about  three  months. 

But  when  Frank  wrote  to  Samuel  it  was  obvious  that  the 
“fair  ones”  were  on  his  mind  much  more  frequently  than  once 
in  three  months. 

7  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  are  enjoying  yourself  so  much  in 
the  society  of  the  fair  ones  whom  it  is  well  to  admire  but  not 
safe  to  love. 

But  the  dear  creatures,  uwith  all  their  faults”  1  can’t  help  but 
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admire  them  and  I  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  yesterday  in 
the  engineer  s  office  on  Montgomery  St.  looking  at  their  grace¬ 
ful  forms  and  handsome  faces  as  they  promenade  to  show  the 
spring  styles.  It  rained  a  little  about  noon,  then  the  sun  came 
out  bright  and  as  there  was  no  wind  which  is  unusual  in  the 
afternoon  at  this  time  of  year,  made  it  pleasant  for  a  wal\  and 
the  little  rain  we  had  afforded  an  excuse  for  them  to  lift  their 
dresses  to  a  graceful  height  which  they  are  not  and  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  do.  The  “love  of  a  bonnet  which  they  all 
had  on,  would  be  enough  in  itself,  even  if  it  covered  a  less 
symmetrical  head  than  that  of  a  San  Francisco  lady,  to  capti¬ 
vate  anyone  whose  heart  was  not  adamantine. 

As  to  a  wife,  I  never  seriously  wished  for  one  and  being  young 
yet  dont  intend  to  commit  myself  until  I  am  able  to  support 
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Running  Centres  and  Setting  Stakes 


^  I  HE  YEAR  1865  was  fraught  with  momentous  events 
^  y  that  touched  every  individual  living  in  the  United  States. 
The  tension  and  excitement  as  the  war  neared  its  end  was 
high  even  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  far  away  as  it  was.  News 
coming  by  letter  took  a  month  from  New  York  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires  were  so  frequently  out  of  commission  that  the 
Californians  were  isolated  to  an  extent  hard  for  us  to  realize. 

March  26,  1865.  Our  telegraph  news  was  cut  off  for  several 
days  while  the  panic  was  going  on  in  New  Yor\  and  the  first 
thing  we  \new  greenbacks  had  jumped  from  fifty-seven  to 
sixty -five  cents  and  all  hinds  of  rumors  were  afloat  on  the 
streets  and  people  were  running  mad ,  some  with  joy  and  some 
with  sorrow. 

Local  politics  are  of  a  second  consideration  as  long  as  we  have 
this  war  on  our  hands,  but  if  recent  reports  prove  true  the 
rebels  will  soon  be  driven  to  their  last  ditch  and  will  be  obliged 
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to  give  up  their  government  and  return  to  the  arms  of  Father 
Abraham ,  under  the  dictates  of  our  ablest  statesman,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State . 

How  every  generation  thinks  that  its  experiences  will  be 
heeded ! 

April  9,  1865.  Just  before  I  left  the  city  the  news  came  of  the 
capture  of  Richmond  and  everything  was  in  commotion.  It 
was  what  everyone  was  expecting  so  there  was  no  surprise. 
People  talk  and  feel  confident  that  the  war  is  now  about  to 
close  and  1  hope  that  it  is  so  and  that  what  the  war  has  taught 
us  will  prove  a  lesson  to  the  world  through  all  time.  I  see 
the  overland  mail  has  started  again  and  will  probably  run 
regularly  for  a  few  wee\s. 

Frank  was  out  in  the  country  near  San  Jose  on  a  surveying 
expedition  when  the  word  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  reached  him.  The  reactions  of  one  unknown  young 
man  out  on  the  frontier  were  doubtless  typical  of  the  feeling 
prevailing  everywhere. 

April  15,  1865.  Tonight  we  have  received  news  that  President 
Lincoln  has  been  assassinated.  It  came  in  a  round  about  way 
and  1  can  hardly  believe  it;  still  I  am  fearful  and  that  fear 
almost  curdles  the  blood  in  my  veins. 

April  16,  1865.  Mr.  Bates  came  along  toward  evening  and 
said  the  news  of  the  President's  assassination  had  been  con¬ 
firmed,  setting  the  people  almost  crazy  with  grief  and  indigna- 
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tion .  In  San  Francisco  they  cleaned  out  all  the  “  secesh”  papers, 
throwing  the  printing  presses  and  fixings  into  the  streets . 
The  news  is  terrible  coming  just  at  this  time  when  everything 
looked  so  hopeful. 

May  4,  1865.  What  a  gloom  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  has  cast  over  the  whole  country !  Everywhere  I 
travel  the  houses,  cabins  and  hamlets  are  draped  in  mourning, 
and  everyone  seems  to  feel  at  heart  that  the  country  has  lost  a 
great  and  good  man.  Even  the  secessionists  give  him  praise 
either  out  of  fear  or  humiliation.  But  he  has  gone  and  the 
historian  will  give  him  a  place  without  a  parallel.  Future 
generations  will  be  taught  to  look  upon  Washington  and 
Lincoln  as  the  Father  and  Savior  of  our  country. 

May  8,  1865.  I  see  a  price  has  been  set  upon  Jef.  Davis  and  l 
hope  to  God  they  will  catch  him  and  all  others  who  were 
implicated  in  the  assassination  for  I  think  no  mercy  should  be 
shown  them.  It  is  truly  said  that  the  Rebs  lost  their  best  friend 
when  Lincoln  was  killed. 

May  21,  1865.  Things  have  again  quieted  down  in  San  Fran - 
cisco  since  the  President's  death.  While  the  nation  mourns 
as  one  family  over  the  loss  of  the  great  and  good  man  who  was 
the  chief  Magistrate  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  in  our  hearts 
that  we  live  under  a  government  whose  perpetuity  does  not 
rest  upon  the  life  of  any  one  man. 

During  1865  Frank  was  not  in  close  touch  with  the  main 
current  of  public  affairs  and  his  letters  and  diary  deal  for  the 
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most  part  with  his  personal  experiences.  He  was  working 
for  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  with  a  surveying  crew  who 
were  locating  the  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Milpitas,  Centerville 
and  San  Jose.  His  own  pen  can  best  describe  the  conditions 
under  which  they  worked. 

We  have  changed  our  quarters  and  are  now  living  two  miles 
from  Capt.  Scott's  in  a  small  house  which  we  have  hired  for  a 
short  time  and  have  our  own  cook  with  us.  The  house  is 
partly  furnished  with  chairs ,  tables,  etc.,  but  no  beds;  so  we 
have  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  Mr.  St —  and  I  put  our  blankets 
together  making  five  pairs  so  that  we  get  along  very  com¬ 
fortably  though  it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  bones  at  first.  We 
shall  probably  be  here  a  week  or  ten  days  and  then  ma\e 
another  move.  Our  living  now  is  something  as  it  is  in  the 
army,  in  this  respect,  we  do  not  stay  long  in  a  place.  But  I 
like  it  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  everything;  am  getting 
fat  and  lazy  for  l  have  had  to  work  hut  one  day  during  the 
past  week  and  that  was  today.  I  have  been  playing  cards  all 
the  evening  and  after  some  of  the  men  had  gone  to  sleep  con¬ 
cluded  to  write  a  little,  while  it  is  quiet,  for  you  can't  imagine 
how  much  noise  eight  or  ten  men  and  a  fiddle  can  make  in  a 
small  house  when  they  set  out.  The  house  is  on  a  lovely  spot 
by  the  side  of  a  creek  which  affords  an  opportunity  for  a 
morning  bath  free  of  charge. 

You  would  excuse  the  delay  if  you  knew  how  inconvenient  it 
is  for  me  to  write  when  1  am  moving  about  as  I  have  been  the 
past  month,  walking  some  days  ten  or  twelve  miles  and  riding 
as  many  more.  The  boots  I  wear  weigh  four  and  a  half 
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pounds  so  that  you  can  judge  whether  I  am  tired  enough  to 
go  to  bed  at  night .  /  will  soon  be  laying  out  work  in  the 
canyon. 

The  wind  has  blown  a  perfect  hurricane  here  for  the  last  two 
or  three  days  filling  the  streets  with  a  cloud  of  dust  which 
makes  one  feel  when  he  comes  in  as  if  he  had  been  thru  an 
ash  heap. 

Frank’s  experiences  were  not  always  pleasant  by  any  means. 

Came  to  Milpitas  Friday  and  staid  there  until  this  morning 
and  a  sweet  time  1  had  of  it,  too,  for  Saturday  night  one  of 
the  men  who  is  with  me  got  beastly  drunk  and  a  young  lady 
that  was  boarding  in  the  house  came  to  my  door  and  said  that 
l  had  better  get  up  and  tend  to  him  for  the  landlord  was  too 
intoxicated  to  be  around.  1  found  him  lying  on  the  floor  in 
his  room  wallowing  in  his  own  filth,  a  sight  disgusting  to 
behold.  He  is  a  young  man  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  a 
good  practical  engineer,  but  whisky  has  ruined  him,  as  it  does 
a  good  many  young  men  who  have  not  stability  of  character 
enough  to  withstand  temptation.  There  was  a  gambler  in  the 
house  and  he  too  was  inebriated  to  dumbness.  The  land¬ 
lord's  wife  was  too  sick  t0  leave  her  bed  so  that  1  had  to  keep 
the  hotel,  but  1  would  hand  no  liquor  over  the  bar.  1  told  the 
Chief  Engineer  tonight  that  when  1  went  that  way  again  I 
would  give  the  place  a  wide  berth. 

Nor  did  the  work  always  go  as  they  might  wish. 

T he  Chinamen  are  strung  along  up  the  canyon  for  about  two 
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miles  with  a  white  foreman  for  every  thirty  men  and  also  a 
China  foreman  that  speaks  English.  The  ignorant  things  are 
enough  to  try  the  patience  of  Job  sometimes.  Day  before 
yesterday  l  worked  nearly  all  day  setting  out  work  with  two 
men,  and  this  morning  Mr.  St. —  and  I  went  up  the  line  and 
found  they  had  knocked  down  most  of  the  stakes  and  were 
doing  everything  entirely  wrong.  I  tried  to  keeP  co°l  and 
succeeded  pretty  well  though  my  temper  has  not  come  quite 
to  an  equilibrium  yet. 

Frank  was  by  no  means  perfect  and  one  of  his  worse  faults, 
that  of  being  opinionated,  occasionally  cropped  out  in  his 
letters.  He  was  wont  to  give  his  brothers  more  advice  than 
was  asked  for. 

Samuel,  you  must  not  read  too  many  novels;  it  will  do  to  read 
one  occasionally  to  kill  time.  The  most  of  them  please  only 
for  the  time  being  and  one  can  read  a  great  many  without 
getting  much  good  sound  information.  There  are  many,  I 
will  grant,  that  give  a  very  good  idea  of  human  nature  and 
general  life,  but  that  one  can  learn  in  his  daily  routine  while 
there  is  much  we  ought  to  know  that  can  be  derived  only  from 
books .  You  say  you  are  reading,  “Courtship  and  Marriage ” 
among  the  catalogue  of  other  books  of  similar  nature.  Now 
if  you  will  think  back  over  that  work  cind  compare  it  with  the 
general  experience  of  life  I  am  confident  you  will  say  that  it 
amounts  to  nothing,  for  like  all  women  s  writings  it  is  based 
on  fancy  instead  of  reality.  What  l  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
is  to  spend  your  leisure  time  in  studying  and  reading  History 
which  will  be  a  benefit  to  you  all  your  life  in  any  position. 
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As  to  our  seeing  things  through  different  glasses,  I  expect  we 
do  but  I  \now  mine  to  be  the  clearest  and  have  warned  you 
accordingly . 

The  big  event  for  Frank  during  the  year  was  a  trip  home. 
He  decided  quite  suddenly  to  go  and,  with  the  letters  inter¬ 
rupted,  we  have  only  the  brief  records  of  the  diary  to  inform 
us  of  his  movements.  However,  we  can  imagine  the  thrill  and 
excitement  of  the  reunion  when  the  father,  brothers  and  sisters 
were  united  after  the  two  years’  separation.  Frank  took  three 
months  for  the  trip;  he  visited  in  Troy,  New  London  and 
Westerly  in  addition  to  Clinton.  In  Westerly  he  notes  the 
coldest  day  of  the  year,  twenty  below,  and  though  he  was 
doubtless  too  polite  to  say  so,  we  know  that  he  was  longing 
for  a  California  winter.  In  Boston  he  went  to  see  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  with  Will  Reed  who  had  been  his  devoted  room¬ 
mate  during  his  illness  in  San  Francisco.  On  the  return  trip 
in  New  York  he  saw  Edwin  Booth  in  “Hamlet.”  On  this 
journey  there  was  no  tedious  delay  in  Aspinwall  for  they 
crossed  the  Isthmus  the  same  day  they  reached  it.  Boarding 
the  Golden  City  they  had  an  uneventful  run  to  San  Francisco 
where  they  docked  Feb.  nth,  1866.  Frank  at  once  called  on 
various  friends  who,  he  modestly  adds,  (t express  themselves  as 
being  glad  to  see  me  bac\.” 

Within  a  few  days  Frank  was  back  at  his  old  job  of  running 
centres  and  setting  stakes,  and  he  was  setting  stakes  in  a 
figurative  sense  also  for  he  was  making  friends  and  winning  a 
niche  for  himself  in  the  life  of  the  rural  communities  through 
which  his  work  took  him.  Of  course  no  unattached,  desirable 
young  man  of  marriageable  age  could  escape  pursuit  and  we 
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can  read  between  the  lines  some  things  of  which  perhaps 
Frank  himself  was  unaware.  Notice  how  familiar  most  of 
the  situations  sound  in  spite  of  the  customs  and  conditions  of 
another  era. 

Your  speaking  of  Miss  / —  reminds  me  of  a  young  lady  1  rode 
nearly  all  day  with  in  the  stage.  When  our  party  was  standing 
at  the  hotel  debating  how  we  should  arrange  it  for  all  to  ride 
she  looked  at  me  and  said  there  was  room  for  one  on  their  seat 
and  you  can  imagine  l  was  not  long  in  availing  myself  of 
kjndness  to  ride  between  her  and  her  mother  on  the  back  seat. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  end  of  our  journey  l  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  them  and  the  mother  gave  me  a  very  cordial 
invitation  to  call.  But  as  the  ladies  were  not  down  as  long  as 
they  had  expected  to  be  I  missed  seeing  them  again.  Mr. 
Lewis  wanted  to  know  in  joking  about  it  afterwards  why  I 
was  favored  with  the  seat.  1  told  him  it  was  because  1  was  the 
best  looking  one  in  the  party  for  it  couldn't  be  because  l  was 
the  smallest. 

Yesterday  morning  l  got  up  and  took  the  five  o'clock  stage 
for  Washington  Corners  in  order  to  get  an  estimate  of  the 
work  for  the  month  and  came  back  in  the  afternoon.  I  met 
a  lady  on  the  stage  from  the  town  of  Paris.  She  went  out  to 
her  father's  for  her  little  girl  and  came  back  on  the  same  stage 
that  1  did.  She  is  a  very  nice  lady,  graduated  at  Cazenovia 
and  her  husband  has  a  large  school  in  this  city  [San  Jose]. 
She  was  very  communicative ,  gave  me  the  whole  history  of  the 
family  and  invited  me  very  cordially  to  call  upon  her  and  she 
would  introduce  me  to  her  husband.  She  has  a  younger  sister 
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staying  with  her.  If  I  only  had  my  good  clothes  down  here  1 
would  go  around  this  evening  hut  1  could  not  think  of  going 
to  a  seminary  in  my  second  best. 

1  got  my  clothes  and  as  Acors  would  say  they  are  a  “bully  fit!* 
Three  buttons  on  the  outside  of  the  pants  at  the  bottom.  Is 
that  the  style  in  Clinton ?  I  don't  like  it  but  have  to  wear  them 
because  they  are  fashionable. 

I  called  on  a  certain  young  lady  to  invite  her  to  a  ball  the  next 
evening ;  having  a  fast  horse  and  a  nice  carriage  asked  her  to 
take  a  ride.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  I  drove  off  the  bank 
where  they  had  been  fixing  the  road  and  over  went  the  buggy 
and  out  came  Mr.  Frank  an d  his  lady  without  a  scratch  on 
either  of  us.  I  stopt  the  horse  and  we  put  things  to  rights 
though  it  was  awful  dark  and  we  tvent  on  our  way  rejoicing 
over  our  good  luck •  The  next  day  was  rainy  and  the  roads 
were  horrid  but  I  would  not  stop  for  trifles  and  we  came  very 
near  getting  stuck  ln  the  mud  agetting  to  the  ball  and  it  was 
eleven  o'clock  Friday  morning  before  I  got  her  home.  I 
called  to  see  her  last  evening  and  she  was  all  right  and  ready 
for  another  ride  which  we  took,  spending  the  evening  first 
with  some  friends  in  Centerville. 

Frank,  however,  evidently  felt  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
“little  Dutch  girl”  as  he  called  her  had  gone  far  enough.  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  story,  we  can  piece  it  out  from  the  following 
references. 

We  took  a  ride  longer  in  hours  than  it  was  in  distance  so  that 
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I  did  not  get  back  very  early.  She  is  not  the  least  afraid  to  ride 
with  me  even  if  I  did  turn  over  the  buggy  with  her  once .  I 
am  going  to  stop  going  there  as  often  as  l  have  been  for  1  am 
afraid  she  will  thinks  more  of  me  than  I  care  to  have  her.  1 
told  her  l  had  been  riding  out  in  the  afternoon  with  Jennie  D — 
who  lives  near  here  and  she  did  not  like  it  much. 

I  drove  up  the  valley  and  saw  the  Dutch  girl  and  told  her  l 
should  not  come  again  till  a  week  from  tomorrow  as  I  was 
very  busy;  she  thought  l  must  be  if  1  could  not  get  away  but 
one  evening  in  two  weeks.  Some  ladies  are  coming  out  from 
the  city  and  they  are  going  to  get  up  a  May  party  which  her 
aunt  wants  me  to  join.  But  l  must  invent  some  excuse  for 
declining  to  do  so  the  next  time  I  am  there  as  I  am  not  yet 
ready  or  inclined  to  pay  any  lady  particular  attention. 

I  went  into  the  valley  and  called  on  that  young  lady  and  it  was 
after  twelve  o'clock  before  I  could  get  away.  Some  one  is 
going  to  be  most  awfully  disappointed  one  of  these  days  and 
it  will  be  no  fault  of  mine. 

You  can  tell  Nan  my  foolishness  is  over  for  I  am  no  longer  a 
caller  on  that  girl  in  the  valley.  We  had  a  good  square  talk 
and  parted  as  friends  but  to  call  no  more. 

[Five  months  later.]  While  in  the  valley  l  heard  that  the 
Dutch  girl  is  engaged  to  be  married  and  have  since  heard  that 
she  is  in  San  Francisco  so  that  l  suppose  she  is  now  mistress 
of  an  establishment  and  has  forgotten  that  there  was  ever  such 
a  fellow  as  poor  1.  But  1  am  glad  the  affection  her  aunt  said 
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she  had  lavished  on  me  was  of  so  short  duration  and  hope  that 
she  may  find  peace  and  comfort  in  her  new  position.  He  has 
a  nice  place  and  money  which  is  the  principal  thing  that  ladies 
thin\  of  in  connection  with  matrimony  and  1  hope  these  will 
ma\e  up  for  the  disappointment  l  may  have  caused  her. 

Perhaps  Frank’s  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  entrance  into  the 
married  state  was  influenced  by  his  friend  St. — ’s  experiences. 
It  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  story  which  we  can  pick  up  from 
Frank’s  meager  items  but  it  was  a  situation  that  must  have 
occurred  many  times  during  those  early  days  when  the  West 
was  so  far  from  the  East.  St —  was  an  engineer  associated 
with  Frank  for  several  years  in  railroad  location  work.  A 
genuine  friendship  existed  between  them  and  every  time  St — 
was  mentioned  it  was  with  affectionate  comradeship  as  well  as 
with  respect  for  his  ability.  He  acted  as  first  assistant  in  the 
party  with  particular  charge  of  masonry  and  bridges.  He  and 
Frank  usually  shared  a  room  in  their  various  stopping  places. 
He  was  a  widower  with  a  small  boy  about  seven  years  old. 
On  Frank’s  return  from  his  trip  East  he  wrote: 

February  13,  1866.  Mr.  St —  said  if  1  had  got  bac\  the  wee\ 
before  he  would  have  gone  East  by  the  last  steamer,  got  mar¬ 
ried  and  come  right  bac\  again  which  would  have  taken  him 
only  a  couple  of  months . 

May  12,  1866.  St —  said  that  he  would  see  about  sending  me 
out  a  horse  and  buggy.  He  has  got  a  splendid  single  turnout 
since  I  came  bac\.  1  suppose  he  will  be  married  in  about  a 
month  as  his  intended  was  to  leave  New  York  the  first  of  the 
month. 
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June  26,  1866.  About  the  time  Mr.  St — ’s  intended  was  to 
leave  New  York  she  was  taken  sic\.  1  tell  him  he  has  a  hard 
time  getting  married  and  he  says  he  doesn't  know  what  will 
turn  up  next  to  cause  delay  but  he  takes  it  very  coolly  as  a 
sensible  man  ought  to.  There  is  no  use  of  a  man  whining 
for  one  woman  when  there  are  so  many. 

July  12,  1866.  Mr.  St —  has  not  heard  from  his  lady  in  six 
weeks’,  his  correspondence  and  telegrams  are  intercepted  by 
her  father.  He  sent  her  money  to  come  out  with  about  the 
time  I  came  back  an d  since  then  delays  have  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  fudging  from  what  he  says  she 
must  be  a  very  superior  woman. 

July  30,  1866.  Mr.  St —  went  East  this  morning.  I  saw  him 
off.  He  started  off  about  as  suddenly  as  I  did  last  fall  though 
he  goes  on  a  different  mission.  He  got  a  telegram  from  his 
lady  last  week  saying  she  could  not  come  out  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  instantly  that  he  would  go  on  and  see  what  the 
trouble  was.  Yesterday  he  heard  that  she  was  engaged  to 
another  man  and  was  going  to  be  married  soon.  So  that  he 
did  not  go  off  in  the  best  of  spirits.  If  she  jilts  him  now  after 
a  four  years  engagement  it  will  only  be  another  instance  of 
that  duplicity  which  seems  to  be  second  nature  to  most  women. 

At  this  point  we  have  to  use  our  imaginations  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  for  Frank  merely  records  that  he  received  a  letter  from 
St—  and  wrote  a  letter  to  St—.  Failure  to  mention  the  lady 
is  our  clue  that  the  romance  did  not  turn  in  St — ’s  favor.  It  is 
tantalizing  to  have  only  this  negative  evidence  but  such  is  an 
engineer’s  diary! 
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October,  1866.  Mr.  St —  left  New  Yor\  the  11th',  how  glad  1 
will  he  to  see  him!  I  telegraphed  him  when  1  was  in  the  city 
to  hurry  back}  I  see  the  steamer  he  is  on  was  off  Sandy  Hoo\ 
the  13th,  it  had  not  been  able  to  get  out  on  account  of  a  gale. 
He  seems  to  have  hard  luck  all  around  but  if  he  gets  here  the 
yth  of  next  month  I  will  rejoice  and  we  will  kill  the  fatted  calf 
and  have  what  Californians  call  a  blow-out. 

St —  arrived,  unaccompanied,  and  he  and  Frank  continued 
to  be  in  intimate  contact  both  personally  and  in  business. 
Every  few  days  they  did  something  together  and  then  in  June, 
1867,  without  any  warning  the  diary  records, 

Attended  Mr.  St — 's  wedding  out  at  the  Mission. 

June  22.  St —  came  back  from  his  wedding  tour. 

And  so  far  as  we  know,  St —  and  his  bride  lived  happily 
ever  after. 

Meanwhile  some  changes  had  come  to  Frank.  The  West¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  had  combined  with  the  Central  and  both 
Frank  and  St —  were  let  out.  The  post  war  depression  made 
it  difficult  to  find  work  and  for  nearly  a  year  the  jobs  which 
Frank  had  were  only  temporary.  In  the  East  his  brother, 
Samuel,  had  married  and  Frank  sent  for  the  younger  brother, 
Acors,  to  come  to  California  so  that  from  then  on  some  of  his 
own  family  were  near  by.  While  Frank  was  on  a  short  job 
surveying  public  lands  he  had  an  experience  which  went  along 
with  that  kind  of  work. 

Last  night  we  could  not  find  camp  and  had  to  sleep  on  the 
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ground  for  what  little  sleep  we  got .  We  found  it  this  morn¬ 
ing  within  three  hundred  yards  of  where  we  stayed. 

Once  again  Dr.  Stillman  was  to  prove  a  valuable  friend. 
The  intimacy  between  Frank  and  the  Stillmans  had  increased, 
if  anything,  as  the  years  had  passed.  Dr.  Stillman  gave  Frank 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mark  Hopkins ;  Frank  went  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  through  Mark  Hopkins  met  the  former  Governor 
Stanford  who  speedily  saw  to  it  that  a  job  was  available. 
Within  a  week  Frank  was  at  work  for  the  Western  Pacific 
Railroad,  again  running  centres  and  setting  stakes.  This  time 
the  work  was  between  Livermore  and  Pleasanton. 


Sarah  Charlotte  Meek. 
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Sarah  Charlotte  Meek 


fl/l/l  EANWHILE  there  was  growing  up  in  Hayward, 
f  I  f  California,  a  girl  who  was  to  be  the  joy,  the  light,  and 
the  guiding  star  of  Frank’s  life.  The  Meek  family,  as  well  as 
the  Hinckley  family,  followed  a  fairly  typical  pattern  of  the 
American  progress  across  the  United  States.  From  back¬ 
grounds  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  and  in  Ireland,  two  broth¬ 
ers,  Robert  and  Samuel  Meek,  came  to  America  sometime 
before  1776.  Robert’s  son,  William,  was  born  in  1784  in 
Pennsylvania  near  the  West  Virginian  border.  This  William, 
who  was  known  as  Judge  Meek,  married  Elizabeth  Johnson 
and  they  moved  to  Wayne  County,  Ohio  sometime  before 
1812.  Here  they  reared  a  large  family,  among  whom  was  the 
William  who  was  to  be  the  father  of  Sarah  Charlotte.  He  was 
born  in  1816.  In  1829  they  moved  to  Michigan  where  the 
father  had  a  mill  on  the  St.  Joseph  river;  it  was  here  that  he 
was  elected  judge  and  always  thereafter  he  was  known  by  that 
title.  Apparently  the  family  were  not  too  well  satisfied  in 
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Michigan,  due  to  prevalent  sickness  in  the  community,  for  in 
a  few  years  four  of  the  sons  were  sent  to  Iowa  to  locate  a  new 
home.  They  purchased  land  near  Keokuk  in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  Iowa.  Here  three  of  the  boys  stayed  to  plant  a  crop 
of  grain  while  William,  as  the  youngest,  returned  to  Michigan 
to  report;  the  rest  of  the  family  moved  to  Iowa  in  1837.  They 
named  their  small  settlement  Bonaparte. 

William  lived  in  Bonaparte  ten  years  and  here  he  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife,  Sarah  Poe,  became  insane,  and 
although  divorced,  William  supported  her  for  many  years. 
His  second  wife  was  Sarah  Stone,  the  mother  of  our  heroine. 
Sarah  Charlotte  was  born  prematurely  in  1846  and  the  mother 
died  at  her  birth.  The  story  in  the  family  is  that  she  was  so 
tiny  that  her  father  wrapped  her  in  a  handkerchief,  put  her  in 
his  pocket  and  drove  several  miles  to  the  Stone  relatives  who 
took  care  of  her  for  three  years.  She  was  always  small  in 
stature  and  as  a  growing  girl  did  not  have  rugged  health. 

No  reasons  have  come  down  among  the  family  legends  for 
William’s  removal  to  Oregon.  However,  it  is  not  hard  to  read 
between  the  lines.  His  two  marriages  had  both  ended  tragic¬ 
ally;  he  was  a  man  of  only  thirty-one  years  and  (as  the  future 
was  to  prove)  he  had  boundless  energy  and  initiative  and 
independence.  He  must  have  felt  disappointed  and  frustrated 
by  the  life  in  Iowa.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  crossed  the  plains 
with  a  company  of  immigrants  and  went  overland  to  Oregon 
in  1847.  On  the  way  he  joined  forces  with  Henderson 
Llewellyn  and  together  they  opened  a  nursery  in  Salem. 
Henderson  Llewellyn  had  with  him  the  first  cherry  trees  to  be 
brought  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Meek-Llewellyn  nursery 
firm  developed  and  introduced  the  Royal  Ann  cherry  to  the 


West.  The  Hinckley  boys  like  to  tell  the  story  that  Grand¬ 
father  Meek  strode  across  the  plains  with  his  year-old  daughter 
under  one  arm  and  the  cherry  cuttings  under  the  other;  unfor¬ 
tunately,  historical  facts  do  not  substantiate  this  engaging 
picture.  It  was  four  years  later,  in  1851,  that  the  Stone  rela¬ 
tives  brought  little  Sarah  Charlotte  to  her  father  by  way  of 
Panama.  There  is  a  story  in  the  family,  probably  not  true, 
that  while  the  party  were  on  the  Isthmus  an  epidemic  of 
measles  broke  out  and  that  Charlotte’s  ears  were  pierced  in  the 
belief  that  the  measles  would  be  released  and  jump  out! 

After  a  few  years  in  Oregon,  William  came  to  California 
and  bought  property  at  Hayward;  he  developed  his  holdings 
into  the  3000-acre  Meek  ranch,  famous  for  its  cherries,  peaches, 
berries,  its  fast  horses  and  its  acres  of  grain.  William  married 
Fidelia  Stone,  a  younger  sister  of  Charlotte’s  mother,  so  that 
Charlotte’s  half  brothers  and  sisters  were  also  her  cousins. 
There  were  four  children  in  the  new  family,  Horry,  Susanna 
Gertrude,  William,  and  Ethel.  Horry  was  ten  years  younger 
than  Sarah  Charlotte. 

One  should  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  William  Meek  who  was 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  initiative,  industry  and  native 
intelligence  could  accomplish  in  those  days  of  an  expanding 
America.  He  came  to  the  West  with  meager  education  and 
small  business  experience  but  with  boundless  energy  and  great 
practical  judgment.  He  was  worth  a  million  dollars  when  he 
died  and,  what  is  of  more  significance,  he  had  given  a  wonder¬ 
ful  impetus  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Bay  region; 
he  was  one  of  the  early  trustees  of  the  University  of  California 
and  his  goodwill  and  support  benefited  many  individuals  and 
organizations.  He  had  a  remarkable  flair  for  raising  flowers 
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and  fruit  and  his  ranch  produced  wonderful  crops  of  deciduous 
fruits,  of  currants  and  berries  and  gorgeous  flowers.  It  is 
through  William  Meek  that  the  aptitude,  and  in  some  cases 
the  genius,  for  raising  fruits  and  flowers,  which  is  a  mark  of 
succeeding  generations,  came.  This  is  notably  true  in  the 
case  of  Frank  Hinckley,  Jr.  The  3000-acre  Meek  ranch  was 
the  result  of  one  man’s  practical  idealism.  In  later  years  when 
the  big  house  had  been  built,  the  gardens  with  their  wealth  of 
color  and  the  peacocks  pacing  through  them,  the  stables  of 
racing  horses,  the  bridge  and  the  fountain  all  combined  to 
make  a  vivid  picture  of  what  could  happen  in  California 
between  the  Civil  war  and  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  expanding  prosperity  and  social 
prestige  that  Sarah  Charlotte  grew  up.  She  attended  two 
private  schools,  one  the  Oakland  Female  Seminary  and  the 
other  the  Mills  school  in  Benicia.  She  took  a  vital  interest  in 
all  the  varied  activities  incident  to  the  life  of  a  big  ranch;  she 
was  an  expert  horse  woman  and  to  the  day  of  her  death  she 
enjoyed  driving  a  spirited  team.  She  was  full  of  fun  with  an 
infectious  laugh ;  she  had  a  friendly  way  of  meeting  people  and 
a  zest  for  what  was  going  on.  Everybody  liked  “Lottie”  Meek. 

It  was  into  this  scene  that  Frank  Hinckley  came  in  1868. 
He  was  an  unknown  and  impecunious  engineer  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  win  Lottie  Meek  over  all  competition  is  a 
tribute  to  her  discrimination  and  to  his  devotion.  They  were 
introduced  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Stillman.  The  flrst  reference 
to  Lottie  in  the  diaries  was  brief. 

June  14,  1868.  1  went  to  Mr.  MeeJ(s.  Lottie  was  away. 
TooJ{  lunch  with  them. 
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Apparently  he  was  not  particularly  interested  because  it 
was  nearly  two  months  before  there  was  another  reference 
to  her. 

August  2.  Eve  called  on  Lottie  MeeJ{.  Had  a  very  pleasant 
call. 

It  took  only  one  call  when  she  was  at  home  to  seal  Frank’s 
fate;  from  that  time  the  calls  were  regular  and  obviously  as 
often  as  his  work  would  permit.  It  was  an  era  when  courting 
was  done  by  calls  and  nearly  every  Sunday  from  noon  until 
midnight  Frank  called  on  Lottie.  Occasionally  they  took  a 
ride,  went  to  church  or  went  to  the  city.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Frank  was  working  between  Livermore  and  Pleas¬ 
anton  about  eighteen  miles  from  Hayward.  That  distance, 
which  today  would  be  a  fifteen  minute  drive  for  a  lad  going  to 
see  his  girl,  was  a  very  different  matter  in  those  days. 

Left  for  Hayward  between  3  and  4  this  morning.  Eve  called 
on  Lottie  Mee\. 

Left  Mr.  Meelfs  this  morning  about  ten  and  got  bac\  to  camp 
about  five. 

January  9,  1869.  This  morning  got  up  at  half  past  three  and 
left  camp  at  past  four  for  Hayward.  At  twelve  got  dinner 
and  left  for  the  city,  at  one  got  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  hat,  gloves 
etc.  Left  at  four  for  Hayward.  The  roads  were  terrible 
muddy  and  it  too\  a  good  while  to  ma\e  the  trip.  Evening 
called  on  Lottie  who  was  glad  to  see  me  and  stayed  until  12 
then  came  up  to  Hayward  Hotel  to  stay  tonight. 
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February  7,  1869.  Got  up  this  morning  at  four  and  started 
for  Hayward  at  half  past.  Arrived  at  Hayward  at  twelve. 
Lottie  was  glad  to  see  me  and  1  stayed  until  after  one. 

What  matter  if  he  had  to  get  up  at  three  a.m.  and  spend 
seven  hours  on  the  way  so  long  as  he  could  record  “Lottie  was 
glad  to  see  me.”  Frank  was  not  slow  in  his  courting  for  on 
Nov.  15th,  three  and  a  half  months  from  his  first  call  he 
entered  the  laconic  statement 

Been  at  Mr.  Mee1(s  all  day.  Eve — Lottie  and  I  are  engaged. 

Frank  gave  Lottie  an  engagement  ring  which  cost  $60  and 
at  Christmas  time  they  exchanged  gifts,  Tennyson’s  poems 
and  a  handkerchief  case.  For  a  birthday  present  Lottie  gave 
Frank  “a  beautiful  watch  chain”  which  he  always  wore  there¬ 
after.  They  were  devoted  to  writing  to  each  other  even  after 
being  together  all  day. 

Sunday,  April  4,  1869.  Got  up  at  three  o’clock^  this  morning 
and  went  to  Hayward.  Went  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  got  there 
and  slept  till  two,  then  got  dinner  and  went  down  to  see 
Lottie  and  staid  with  her  until  12. 

Monday,  April  5.  Wrote  to  Lottie  before  leaving  Hayward 
this  morning;  got  bac\  to  camp  about  4  o’clock^  and  wrote 
Lottie  again. 

Friday,  April  9.  Reed  a  letter  from  Lottie. 

January  10,  1870.  Came  over  to  the  city  this  morning  and 
went  out  to  the  wharf.  T hen  went  bac\  and  met  Lottie  when 
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she  came  over  on  the  boat  and  saw  her  at  the  one  o’clock^  boat 
when  she  went  home .  Came  to  my  room  and  wrote  her  a 
note.  Eve,  called  at  Dr.  Stillman  s  office  but  he  was  not  at 
home.  Came  to  my  room  and  wrote  to  Lottie. 

But  the  romance  was  not  destined  to  sail  along  entirely 
smoothly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meek  were  none  too  happy  about 
the  situation. 

January  io,  1869.  Went  down  to  Mr.  MeeJ(s  about  10  this 
morning  and  stayed  with  Lottie  until  12  tonight.  It  was  a 
long  visit  and  what  she  told  me  that  the  family  said  will  \eep 
me  from  repeating  it  very  soon.  On  many  points  1  am  very 
sensitive,  perhaps  too  much  but  in  many  things  it  is  best  to  err 
on  the  safe  side  if  one  must  err  at  all.  California  hospitality 
will  not  do  to  bet  on.  This  1  found  out  soon  after  I  arrived 
here  and  have  always  governed  myself  accordingly  until  now. 

January  ii,  1869.  Oh,  l  am  so  tired  and  sleepy  tonight  that  I 
can  hardly  hold  my  eyes  open.  I  slept  but  little  last  night. 

January  5,  1870.  Reed  a  note  from  her  saying  she  did  not 
want  me  to  meet  her  at  the  boat  for  it  would  displease  her 
father. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before  they  were  married,  while  Lottie 
was  visiting  in  San  Francisco,  Frank  recorded: 

Her  father  did  not  want  me  to  call  on  her  while  she  was  here. 

However,  Lottie  was  not  one  to  be  intimidated  by  parental 
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objections  and  the  calls  continued;  Frank’s  feelings  might  be 
hurt  but  his  devotion  to  Lottie  was  only  increased.  The 
entries  in  the  diary,  however,  leave  a  rather  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion.  It  was  not  Mr.  Meek  but  his  wife,  Fidelia,  who  tried  to 
break  up  the  match.  Fidelia  had  always  been  jealous  of 
Lottie  who  was  the  apple  of  her  father’s  eye,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Fidelia  and  Frank  never  became  very  friendly 
or  cordial.  Doubtless  the  fault  was  partly  on  Frank’s  side. 
While  Mr.  Meek  had  to  take  the  blame  for  whatever  friction 
there  was,  the  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  he  respected  and 
appreciated  Frank  and  was  glad  to  have  Lottie  marry  him. 

Frank  made  but  few  references  to  public  matters  while  he 
was  absorbed  in  his  love  affair  but  he  did  record: 

October  21,  1868.  We  had  a  fearful  earthquake  at  10  minutes 
before  8  this  morning . 

January  12,  1869.  Many  are  dying  in  San  Francisco  of  the 
small  pox  and  it  is  on  the  increase. 

With  greater  responsibilities  ahead,  Frank  tried  to  better  his 
financial  condition.  He  bought  some  lots  in  Oakland  though 
he  does  not  say  where  they  were.  His  surveying  work 
continued. 

October  30,  1869.  Worked  on  the  map  of  the  town  of  Liver¬ 
more  all  day. 

November  ii,  1869.  Came  to  San  ]ose  this  morning  and  did 
some  surveying  around  the  depot. 
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Lottie’s  second-day  dress,  a  part  of  her  trousseau. 
Modeled  by  her  great  granddaughter,  Nancy  Lafon  Hinckley 


November  13,  1869.  Went  to  Livermore  and  finished  survey - 
ing  the  town . 

December  31,  1869.  Packed  up  everything  today,  sent  instru¬ 
ments,  books,  papers  etc.  to  Sacramento  and  came  to  S.  F.  this 
evening. 

January  14,  1870.  Received  my  discharge  on  account  of  the 
stopping  of  the  work  owing  to  hard  times.  1  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  East  at  once. 

Frank  had  promised  his  sisters  to  make  them  a  visit  before 
he  married  and  although  he  could  ill  afford  to  spend  the  time 
and  money  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  Frank  made  the  trip 
between  January  and  March  and  he  had  hurried  visits  in 
Clinton,  Westerly  and  New  London.  On  his  return  he  went 
into  partnership  with  Putnam  in  the  real  estate  business,  a 
venture  which  he  found  neither  profitable  nor  congenial. 
But  in  spite  of  his  business  worries  he  did  not  delay  his  wed¬ 
ding  plans. 

April  20,  1870.  Told  Lottie  this  morning  that  she  could  set 
the  day  and  we  would  be  married  next  month. 

During  the  last  part  of  April  Lottie  did  her  shopping  in  the 
city  and  Frank  recorded: 

May  7,  1870.  Looked  at  rooms  on  John  St.  and  took  them  so 
that  we  will  go  to  housekeeping. 

May  14,  1870.  Went  to  San  Leandro  and  got  marriage  license. 
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At  last  on  May  17th  the  great  day  came. 

Went  over  to  Mr.  Mee1(s  this  morning.  Were  married  at  20 
minutes  past  12.  'Everything  went  off  nicely.  We  came  over 
to  the  city,  got  here  about  six  and  went  right  up  to  the  house 
we  have  rented  on  John  St. 

Lottie’s  wedding  dress  was  a  pale  lavender-grey  silk  with 
parasol  and  shoes  made  of  the  same  material.  The  parasol  had 
a  long  handle  of  carved  ivory  and  the  top  was  small  and  lady¬ 
like  with  ruffles  of  the  silk  covering  it.  This  accessory  gave 
her  costume  a  touch  of  elegance  and  distinction.  In  those  days 
the  dress  next  in  importance  to  the  wedding  dress  was  called 
the  “second  day  dress.”  Lottie’s  second  day  dress  was  cerise- 
lavender  made  with  a  tight  basque  with  buttons  of  the  silk 
down  the  front.  The  skirt  was  trimmed  with  three  panels  of 
the  same  material  edged  with  a  wide  fringe  of  brighter  colored 
cerise.  This  dress  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  style  of  its  day. 

Lottie’s  trousseau  was  in  keeping  with  her  father’s  wealth 
and  position  rather  than  in  accordance  with  the  humble  station 
of  the  bridegroom;  in  fact,  Frank  is  known  to  have  remarked 
that  ushe  dressed  very  elegantly  for  a  poor  man  s  wife.” 


* 


The  Unsettled  Years 


^  I  ROM  1870  when  Frank  and  Lottie  were  married,  to 
^  y  1883  when  they  settled  on  the  ranch  in  old  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  the  years  were  full  of  frequent  anxiety.  The  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  Frank’s  work  necessitated  many  changes  of  location 
which  complicated  their  living.  However,  the  difficulties  they 
encountered  were  economic  and  due  to  outside  factors;  their 
devotion  to  each  other  and  to  their  fast  growing  family  did 
not  waver,  if  anything,  it  grew  stronger  with  the  years.  Even 
Frank,  who  almost  always  records  merely  the  incidental  events 
of  their  daily  lives,  is  moved  during  these  years  to  lament  the 
necessity  of  his  frequent  absences  from  his  wife  and  family. 

From  May  until  December  of  1870  the  bride  and  groom 
lived  on  John  St.  in  San  Francisco.  This  street  is  a  short  one 
not  far  from  Portsmouth  Square  running  between  Mason  and 
Powell.  Now  it  is  much  more  down  town  than  it  was  in 
those  days. 

San  Francisco  was  an  exciting  place  in  which  to  live.  From 
its  earliest  days  it  has  been  a  picturesque  and  brilliant  city.  It 
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was  a  city  of  theaters  and  shows  whose  idol  was  Lotta  Crab¬ 
tree;  its  lunch  counters  were  stacked  with  food  that  was  free 
to  the  patrons  of  the  barrooms.  We  can  picture  Frank  and 
Lottie  in  their  evening  walks  about  the  city  jostling  the  crowds 
of  millionaires  and  miners,  of  Chinese  coolies  and  gaping  East¬ 
erners.  In  1870  the  population  of  San  Francisco  was  about  two 
hundred  thousand  but  the  fame  of  this  little  western  metrop¬ 
olis,  with  its  fabulous  stream  of  wealth  from  the  mines  of 
Virginia  City  and  the  Comstock  Lode,  had  gone  to  the  ends  of 
the  world.  One  can  easily  see  why  Frank  was  attacked  by  the 
mining  fever  and  by  the  lure  of  the  golden  wealth  which  held 
such  an  attraction  for  him  all  his  life. 

In  1870  the  city  was  still  in  the  horse-car  era  for  not  until 
three  years  later  would  the  first  cable-car  astonish  the  world 
by  jerking  and  clanking  up  the  hills.  However,  the  horse  car 
system  was  well  developed  and  it  was  possible  by  a  series  of 
transfers  to  ride  all  over  the  city  for  five  cents.  During  the 
year  that  Frank  and  Lottie  lived  in  San  Francisco  a  new  horse 
car  called  the  “Street  Palace”  was  operated.  It  was  a  truly 
elegant  affair  “Luxuriously  fitted  up  with  velvet  carpet,  and 
sofas  extending  the  length  of  the  car,  upholstered  in  embroid¬ 
ered  tapestry  costing  $16.00  per  yard.”  It  was  strictly  a  ladies’ 
car,  no  gentlemen  alone  being  admitted.  “There  will  be  no 
disgusting  pipe  or  cigar  smoking  on  the  platform  —  the  fare 
will  be  ten  cents  and  it  is  worth  the  extra  five  cents  to  enjoy 
so  much  luxury.”  There  was  another  novelty  to  be  seen  on 
the  streets  called  the  balloon  car.  This  was  an  oval,  bulging 
affair  that  pivoted  on  a  stationary  body  so  that  a  turntable  was 
not  necessary  in  order  to  reverse  the  direction.  What  pave¬ 
ments  the  city  had  were  of  cobble  stones  with  board  side  walks, 
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Sarah  Charlotte  Meek  Hinckley,  1871 


Frank  Hinckley,  1871. 


but  for  the  most  part  the  dust  and  sand  swept  unimpeded 
through  the  streets.  The  well-to-do  families  drove  about  in 
victorias  and  buckboards  and  carriages.  It  was  still  an  era  of 
elegance  when  bustles  and  gloves  and  skirts  measured  in  yards 
were  the  mark  of  fashion.  The  huge,  atrocious  houses  of  the 
millionaires  on  Nob  Hill  were  not  built  by  1870,  they  had  to 
wait  until  the  cable-cars  made  it  feasible  to  reach  the  tops  of 
the  hills. 

Frank  and  Lottie  took  the  sights  of  San  Francisco  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  their  chief  interests  centered  in  their  own 
affairs.  Frank  was  busy  with  incidental  jobs  and  efforts  to 
build  up  the  real  estate  business.  The  depression  of  the  1870’s 
was  at  hand  and  San  Francisco  was  in  one  of  its  low  periods. 
Frank  was  soon  to  find  it  impossible  to  keep  his  business 
going.  In  July  Lottie  had  a  miscarriage  and  Mrs.  Meek  came 
from  Hayward  to  help  her.  In  November  Frank  recorded: 

Wrote  to  Maj.  Flint  for  a  position  as  I  am  getting  disgusted 
with  the  dullness  of  business . 

In  December  they  left  for  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Frank’s 
brother,  Acors,  went  with  them.  It  was  a  four-day  trip  and 
they  were  all  sea-sick.  After  getting  established  in  a  room  in 
Portland  Frank  went  to  work  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  going  with 

General  Tilton,  Mr.  Canfield  and  Gov.  Goodwin  to  HensilV s 
Landing  to  looJ{  over  the  ground  for  a  terminus.  We  are 
stopping  in  an  old  log  cabin. 

The  next  three  days  he  spent  surveying  and  on  December 
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23rd  he  started  back  to  Portland  only  to  find  the  river  frozen 
and  the  boats  not  running.  At  last  on  December  24th  the 
boat  got  through  and  for  their  first  Christmas  Frank  recorded, 

Got  home  about  six.  Lottie  was  more  than  anxious  to  see  me. 

During  the  first  part  of  1871  Frank  surveyed  and  laid  out 
the  city  of  Kalama,  across  the  Columbia  river  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  The  weather  was  very  cold  and  the  working 
conditions  were  trying  and  again  he  was  forced  to  be  away 
from  Lottie  for  three  weeks  and  more  at  a  time.  He  noted 
that  Kalama  was  getting  a  start, 

February  18,  1871.  The  corner  stone  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  laid  out  today.  Quite  a  good  many  came  down  from 
Portland. 

Kalama  is  named  from  the  Kalama  river,  “pretty  maiden,” 
which  joins  the  Columbia  at  the  site  of  the  town  forty  miles 
north  of  Portland.  When  the  town  was  first  built  it  boomed 
but  in  1887  the  Northern  Pacific  completed  their  main  line 
across  the  Cascades  and  Kalama  was  off  the  main  line  of  traffic. 
It  now  has  only  1028  inhabitants  but  it  is  a  center  for  shipping 
strawberries  and  frozen  fish. 

Frank’s  next  trip  was  to  Olympia,  taken  by  stage  and  by 
lumber  wagon  and  on  the  way  they  lost  the  trail  and  finally 
reached  Olympia  at  eleven  p.m.  In  April  he  was  back  in 
Portland : 

Got  to  the  house  at  half  past  two  and  am  now  perfectly  happy 
that  I  have  got  bac\  to  my  wife  again. 
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The  chief  event  of  the  year  they  spent  in  Oregon  was  the 
birth  of  their  oldest  son,  Nathaniel  Barns,  on  May  2.  Frank 
was  away  at  Kalama  at  the  time,  in  charge  of  building  twenty- 
five  miles  of  railway. 

May  2,  1871.  Walked  bac\  over  the  line,  twelve  miles  of  very 
rough  walking.  When  I  got  bac\  found  a  telegram  saying 
Lottie  had  a  son. 

Acors  had  sent  the  telegram  announcing  the  arrival  “after 
a  rough  passage”  and  Frank  was  doubtless  much  more  excited 
and  happy  than  the  brief  note  would  indicate.  Frank  reached 
Portland  two  days  later  and  u found  them  doing  nicely.” 

For  a  time  Lottie  and  the  baby  went  to  camp  with  Frank 
and  later  they  all  visited  their  uncle  Willoughby  Stone  who 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  Salem.  However, 
their  stay  in  Oregon  was  not  working  out  too  well,  chiefly 
because  the  damp  climate  did  not  agree  with  Frank;  he  con¬ 
tracted  rheumatism  which  troubled  him  more  or  less  the  rest 
of  his  life.  After  a  stay  of  nearly  two  years  they  were  glad  to 
return  to  California  in  November  of  1872.  Arrangements  had 
been  made  for  Frank  to  act  as  foreman  of  the  Meek  ranch  in 
Hayward  and  on  their  return  they  lived  with  the  Meek  family 
in  the  big  new  house  which  Mr.  Meek  had  built  in  1868.  This 
house,  still  standing  in  1946,  was  a  well-known  landmark  for 
many  years  with  its  spacious  gardens  and  imposing  size.  It 
was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1905  and  it  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Meek  family  about  1934. 

Frank  plunged  at  once  into  the  details  of  running  the 
ranch;  he  recorded, 
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Commenced  plowing  out  by  Blackwoods  —  started  6  gang 
and  6  single  plows. 

Chinamen  commenced  binding  last  night  with  21  men. 
Thrashed  /250  sacks  today. 

Work  on  thrashing  and  reaping  hay,  wheat  and  barley. 

During  most  of  January,  1873,  Frank  was  laid  up  with 
inflammatory  rheumatism  to  his  great  disgust.  On  April  7th 
their  second  son,  named  Meek,  was  born.  Although  Frank 
records  that  he  weighed  12V2  pounds  when  one  month  old, 
Meek  was  not  as  rugged  in  health  as  the  other  children,  but 
he  was  a  great  favorite  and  very  dear  to  his  mother’s  heart. 

Living  in  the  big  ranch  house  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meek 
with  their  four  children,  Horry,  Susan  Gertrude,  William  Jr., 
and  Ethel;  Frank  and  Lottie  and  two  babies,  Nat  and  Meek, 
brought  the  number  in  the  family  up  to  ten.  They  kept 
Chinese  help  in  the  kitchen  and  American  girls  as  house  maids. 
Perhaps  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  so  large  a  family  was 
too  much  for  all  of  them  for  this  entry  occurred: 

September  19,  1873.  Mr.  Meek  said  tonight  that  he  thought  I 
had  better  build  a  temporary  house  to  live  in  for  three  or 
four  years. 

Lottie  and  Frank  took  to  the  idea  with  enthusiasm  and  the 
so-called  “cottage”  was  built.  The  cottage  was  located  about 
300  feet  from  the  big  house  across  the  driveway  and  gardens, 
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and  in  the  early  days  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  ranch  estab¬ 
lishment.  Far  from  being  a  temporary  house,  it  has  been 
occupied  in  turn  by  successive  families  of  the  tribe.  For  Frank 
and  Lottie  it  was  the  first  home  of  their  own,  and  it  was  always 
held  in  remembrance  as  the  birthplace  of  the  next  three  chil¬ 
dren,  Hobart,  Meda  and  George.  After  the  Hinckleys  left, 
the  cottage  was  occupied  by  Horry  Meek  and  his  wife  Harriet; 
then  by  Will  Meek  and  his  wife  Carrie;  and  later  by  Horry’s 
son  Harold  and  his  wife,  Marguerite.  All  of  these  families 
had  babies  born  under  the  cottage  roof  and  several  times  it  had 
to  be  enlarged  until  now  it  is  difficult  to  locate  the  original 
four  rooms.  What  a  story  this  little  house  could  tell  of  the 
hopes,  fears  and  problems  of  the  successive  young  couples  it 
has  harbored !  During  the  73  years  of  its  existence  it  has  been 
the  setting  for  much  of  human  interest  and  quiet  drama. 

To  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  cottage  was  new.  Frank 
and  Lottie  moved  in  January  13,  1874.  They  had  made  a 
number  of  trips  to  San  Francisco  for  “crockery,  blankets, 
furniture,  vases,  and  carpets.”  Frank  always  was  partial  to 
San  Francisco  as  a  place  to  shop;  even  after  they  lived  in  Old 
San  Bernardino  he  liked  to  buy  the  staple  necessities  in  “the 
City.”  As  to  their  moving,  Frank  gave  this  domestic  touch. 

Cleaning  up  my  own  desk,  while  Lottie  is  cutting  papers  for 
shelves  in  the  closet. 

While  they  must  have  enjoyed  being  in  a  home  of  their 
own  the  question  of  domestic  help  was  very  difficult.  There 
is  item  after  item  to  this  effect: 

Went  to  the  city  to  see  about  a  girl. 
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Went  to  the  city  for  a  girl  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  one. 

Anne  left  this  ?norning;  went  to  the  city  and  got  a  Chinaman. 

It  usually  fell  to  Frank’s  lot  to  get  the  girl  and  they  had  a 
succession  of  them;  there  was  Sena,  Mellissa,  Annie,  Ellen,  etc. 
There  is  a  world  of  suggestion  in  the  following  items: 

June  21,  1876.  Went  to  the  city  and  got  the  girl  Lucy. 

June  22.  Shipped  the  girl  bac\  today. 

June  23.  Lottie  went  to  the  city  for  a  girl.  I  too\  care  of  the 
children. 

Apparently  the  girls  did  not  like  the  isolation  of  the  country 
and  the  big  family  of  small  children  where  there  was  always 
a  mountain  of  work  to  be  done.  Lottie  was  reasonable  toward 
her  help,  but  she  was  also  a  particular  housekeeper. 

The  years  held  many  things  besides  domestic  complications. 
In  1874  Lottie  and  the  children  had  a  three  weeks’  vacation  at 
Pescadero  Beach.  In  the  fall  Frank,  Acors  and  three  other 
men  made  a  trip  to  Southern  California.  They  went  by  boat 
stopping  at  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey  and  San  Simeon  and  they 
arrived  at  Wilmington  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  They 
went  to  San  Bernardino  and  one  wonders  if  Frank  did  not 
then  receive  his  first  favorable  impression  of  the  country.  He 
recorded : 

Been  riding  around  the  country  and  been  out  almost  twelve 
miles.  Too\  our  lunch  and  made  a  day  of  it. 
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They  drove  by  team  around  Spadra  and  then  to  Anaheim. 
“It  was  an  awful  hot  ride  ”  The  trip  home  was  by  stage  to 
Bakersfield  and  thence  “on  the  cars” 

In  1875  Frank  made  a  business  trip  to  Oregon  for  Mr. 
Meek;  he  drew  a  plot  of  the  Meek-Llewellyn  claims  and  he 
made  a  settlement  with  the  Oregon  Central  R.  R.  In  1877  he 
went  to  Arizona  to  investigate  a  mine.  Out  from  Indian 
Wells  he  said: 

We  are  staging  over  the  most  desolate  country  1  ever  saw. 

They  went  as  far  as  the  Colorado  River  and  on  the  way 
back  to  Wickenburg  “the  stage  turned  over  but  no  one  was 
hurt.”  He  investigated  three  mines  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

However,  before  the  month  was  over  Frank  caught  the 
gold  fever  again  and  this  time  the  results  were  more  serious. 
He  went  to  Nevada  county  and  after  running  levels  and  crush¬ 
ing  ore  at  a  certain  mine  he  said: 

April  14,  1877.  On  the  clean  up  today  the  ore  went  to  nearly 
$8  per  ton. 

April  24.  Bought  the  Republic  Mine  today  —  had  the  deed 
made  out  and  recorded. 

This  Republic  Mine  stock  stayed  in  the  family  until  1944 
when  it  was  written  off  the  books.  Frank  started  in  to  develop 
his  mine  with  high  hopes.  He  had  five  Chinamen  digging, 
the  foundation  for  a  boarding  house  which  he  had  running 
early  in  May.  Getting  the  mill  into  operation  kept  him  at  the 
mine  most  of  the  time. 
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May  17,  1877.  Came  to  Nevada  City  to  see  about  shipping 
up  some  stuff.  Went  to  the  theater,  saw  “Around  the  World 
in  80  days” 

Frank  was  not  always  grammatical  but  sometimes  very 
expressive. 

May  25,  1877.  Came  home  today  a  place  I  never  wanted  to 
get  to  more  in  my  life. 

During  the  summer  the  mine  was  more  and  more  of  a 
disappointment. 

July  20,  1877.  Ran  the  mill  last  night.  Stopped  five  stamps 
and  cleaned  them  up.  Found  the  ore  was  paying  about  $1 
per  ton.  Feel  pretty  sore  over  it. 

July  30.  Came  to  the  mine  and  found  them  cleaning  up  three 
days  run  and  a  sick  pill  it  is  too. 

September  4-5-6.  /  am  about  tired  of  this  thing.  It  looks 
awful  discouraging  and  I  am  home-sick  already.  Winter  is 
coming  on  which  makes  the  thing  look  bluer  and  the  reflection 
strikes  upon  myself.  When  1  get  out  of  this  scrape  l  dont 
propose  to  get  into  another  right  away. 

September  14,  1877.  This  mine  is  a  bilk  and  when  l  again 
leave  am  in  hopes  never  to  see  it  again. 

September  25-26-27,  1877.  bt  is  tedious  staying  here  the  way 
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this  thing  is  working  out  and  it  worries  me  a  good  deal.  I 
sleep  but  little  and  I  eat  but  little. 

The  final  entry  on  the  Republic  Mine  came  that  fall. 
October  4.  Am  getting  ready  to  shut  down. 

Meanwhile,  Lottie  was  carrying  on  at  home,  celebrating  the 
childrens’  birthdays  and  coping  with  their  illnesses.  She  was 
fond  of  driving  a  spirited  team  and  they  recorded  that  they 
bought  a  span  of  horses  in  1878.  That  year  they  also  bought 
a  goat  for  the  children’s  Christmas  which  must  have  been  a 
favorite  pet,  for  the  older  children  can  still  remember  it. 

The  year  1880  brought  several  significant  changes  to  Frank 
and  Lottie.  Frank’s  father  had  been  in  California,  staying  part 
of  the  time  with  him  and  part  of  the  time  with  Acors  in  San 
Rafael.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  and  he  passed  away 
April  8th  in  San  Rafael;  the  funeral  was  held  at  Frank’s  in 
Hayward. 

Meanwhile  Horry  Meek  had  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley  and  he  was  in  line  for  Frank’s  job 
as  foreman  of  the  Meek  ranch. 

January  24,  1880.  Mr.  Meek  told  me  today  that  l  would  have 
to  leave  this  year. 

It  was  hard  for  them  to  leave  the  job  and  the  cottage  where 
they  had  been  so  happy  for  six  years  but  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  make  a  move.  In  October  they  went  to  a  dairy  farm 
four  or  five  miles  out  from  Santa  Clara,  property  in  which 
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Frank’s  father  had  had  an  interest.  The  forty  acres  of  this 
ranch  were  in  grain  and  deciduous  fruit.  Frank  took  the 
household  goods  and  the  chickens  on  wagons  to  their  new 
home. 

October  4,  1880.  Came  to  Santa  Clara,  drove  down,  left  home 
at  3  a.m.  The  house  is  in  a  terrible  mess . 

October  7,  1880.  Commenced  unpacking.  Have  a  man 
laying  carpets,  2  Chinamen  scrubbing. 

Lottie  and  the  five  children  came  to  Santa  Clara  the  last 
of  October.  Soon  after  Christmas  they  had  a  telegram  that 
Mr.  Meek  had  died.  Lottie  went  home  immediately  and 
Frank  took  the  three  oldest  boys  to  the  funeral  the  next  day. 
So  it  came  about  that  both  Frank’s  father  and  Lottie’s  father 
died  the  same  year,  the  year  that  they  moved  away  from  the 
Meek  ranch. 

They  lived  in  Santa  Clara  from  October,  1880,  until  August, 
1881.  Their  short  stay  was  made  memorable  by  the  birth  of 
their  second  daughter,  Charlotte.  Frank  was  looking  for  a 
ranch  to  buy  and  he  soon  became  interested  in  property  twelve 
miles  from  Monterey  known  as  the  Laurelles  Ranch.  Rather 
impulsively  he  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  place  in  May  of 
1881,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Getchell  owning  the  other  half. 
Almost  at  once  Frank  was  worried  about  the  purchase. 

June  8,  1881.  Came  to  Laurelles  Ranch.  Work  is  behind 
and  things  look  bad.  Tm  sick  of  the  bargain  but  it  may  come 
out  all  right. 
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June  20,  1881.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  miserable  days 
l  ever  spent.  I  am  disgusted  with  everything  and  am  so  sorry 
that  l  ever  bought  this  ranch. 

The  partner,  Getchell,  was  addicted  to  liquor  and  his 
drunkenness  not  only  disgusted  Frank  but  it  made  him  impos¬ 
sible  as  a  business  partner.  Frank  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
bargain  but  after  a  month  of  vacillation  he  recorded: 

June  30,  1881.  Have  agreed  to  go  bac\  on  the  ranch  after 
having  Getchell  sign  a  paper  that  I  shall  have  full  control. 

July  9,  1881.  /  have  not  got  over  my  nervousness  and  l  feel 
awful  timid  about  coming  up  here  to  live. 

However,  they  stayed  by  the  bargain  and  again  went 
through  the  misery  of  a  major  move.  Lottie  and  the  six 
children  went  to  the  Meek  ranch  while  Frank  transferred  the 
household  goods,  laid  carpets  and  arranged  the  house.  On 
August  11  the  family  came  to  the  ranch  to  live. 

This  Laurelles  ranch  was  situated  twelve  miles  from  Mon¬ 
terey  up  the  Carmel  river.  It  was  beautiful  wooded  country, 
a  wonderful  place  for  the  children  to  play.  They  milked  150 
cows  and  made  about  a  “box  of  butter  a  day.”  The  work 
items  had  to  do  with  branding  cattle,  cutting  alfalfa  and  build¬ 
ing  fences  across  the  river.  They  were  involved  in  a  law  suit 
over  the  property  and  the  trouble  with  Getchell  continued;  in 
the  end  Lottie  bought  him  out  for  $11,000.  The  winter  of 
1881-1882  was  dry  and  Frank  worried  over  the  condition  of  the 
ranch. 
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February  8, 1882.  Discharged  one  of  the  milkers  and  told  the 
others  to  dry  up  more  cows  on  account  of  the  drought. 

Meanwhile,  Lottie  continued  to  teach  the  children  at  home 
as  they  were  far  from  any  school. 

Frank’s  sister,  Nan,  came  from  the  East  to  visit  her  brothers 
and  she  died  at  Acors’  home  in  April  of  1882. 

April  24,  1882.  Saw  sister  Nan  this  afternoon  being  placed  in 
her  coffin.  It  seems  so  sad  that  she  should  come  out  here 
to  die . 

Acors  and  his  wife  Ella  took  the  bodies  of  both  Nan  and 
their  father  East  to  be  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  Clinton, 
New  York. 

Frank  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  political  and  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  time. 

September  26,  1881.  Have  been  to  Monterey.  Everything 
was  shut  up  on  account  of  Pres.  Garfield's  funeral. 

May  28,  1882.  Took  the  family  out  to  pick  UP  fish  when  the 
water  had  been  turned  off.  Got  several  hundred. 

The  Monterey  which  Frank  looked  upon  is  vividly 
described  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his  essay  entitled  “Old 
Pacific  Capital.”  R.  L.  S.  lived  in  Monterey  and  wrote  this 
essay  within  two  years  of  the  time  that  the  Hinckley  family 
were  on  the  Laurelles  Ranch. 
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After  they  had  been  on  the  Monterey  Ranch  seven  months 
another  change  was  in  the  offing.  Mrs.  Meek  and  Horry 
desired  to  buy  Lottie’s  share  in  the  Meek  ranch  and  this  was 
done  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Also  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  which  owned  the  Del  Monte  Hotel  wanted 
to  buy  the  Laurelles  Ranch  for  the  water  rights.  The  sale  of 
Lottie’s  share  in  the  Meek  estate  and  the  sale  of  the  Monterey 
ranch  at  about  the  same  time  gave  them  the  opportunity  for  a 
decided  economic  advance. 

August  16,  1882.  Came  to  the  city  and  closed  for  the  sale  of 
yhe  ranch. 

August  25,  1882.  Young  Huntington  and  Hulton  came  today 
to  take  inventory. 

It  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  the  Hinckley  family  that  the 
famous  Del  Monte  Hotel  has  had  part  of  its  water  from  their 
ranch.  The  sale  took  place  while  Lottie  and  the  children  were 
vacationing  at  Pacific  Grove.  Once  again  they  had  to  pack 
up  and  move!  Frank  looked  for  a  house  in  the  city  and  in 
Alameda  and  finally  decided  to  take  the  Taylor  house  in  East 
Oakland.  This  was  a  square  two-story  house  but  no  one  has 
been  able  to  locate  it  in  recent  years.  They  made  the  move  to 
Oakland  in  September,  1882.  Life  in  town  had  one  great 
advantage: 

September  18,  1882.  The  three  oldest  boys  commenced  going 
to  school. 

Here  in  Oakland  on  December  15,  1882,  Horace  Cameron 
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was  born.  The  year  1882  closed  with  an  unusual  item  in 
the  diary. 

December  31,  1882.  Snowed  about  six  inches  today.  Such  a 
storm  never  \nown  before. 

Their  brief  stay  in  Oakland  was  made  difficult  by  serious 
illness  in  the  family.  Frank  had  a  bad  attack  of  rheumatism, 
one  of  the  worst  of  his  life.  When  the  doctors  seemed  unable 
to  relieve  him  their  Chinese  cook  begged  Lottie  to  try  some 
herb  remedies  which  he  had.  Finally  in  desperation  she  con¬ 
sented  and  Frank  quickly  recovered,  never  again  to  have  as 
severe  an  attack.  Meek  also  was  very  ill  with  a  fever  which 
probably  was  typhoid.  He  was  so  ill  that  the  doctor  assured 
his  mother  that  he  could  not  live  if  he  was  moved.  Again 
Lottie  took  the  responsibility  and  in  the  sunshine  of  Southern 
California  he  recovered.  Altogether  they  were  glad  to  leave 
Oakland  when  the  chance  came  and  this  move  proved  to  be 
the  last  one. 


Old  San  Bernardino 


A  1 1TH  THE  cash  in  hand  with  which  to  buy  a  per- 
1/ [y  manent  home  and  ranch  Frank  immediately  started 
looking  for  a  satisfactory  location.  He  first  helped  Acors  buy 
a  place  in  Santa  Rosa  and  he  noted  that  Acors,  while  still  in 
San  Francisco,  “was  down  sic\  with  typhoid  fever For  his 
own  location  Frank  looked  over  places  in  Gilroy  and  in  Red¬ 
wood  City  but  he  decided  to  investigate  Southern  California 
before  making  up  his  mind.  He  went  South  early  in  January 
of  1883  but  he  must  have  left  his  diary  at  home  for  he  made 
no  entries  between  January  5th  and  March  22nd;  consequently 
there  are  many  details  of  the  purchase  of  the  ranch  which  we 
do  not  know.  However,  the  central  facts  about  it  are  clear. 
On  February  10,  1883  Frank  bought  sixty  acres  of  ranch  prop¬ 
erty  on  Cottonwood  Row  in  Old  San  Bernardino,  land  which 
lay  between  the  Curtis  property  on  the  east  and  the  Frink 
ranch  on  the  west. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  history  of  this  region  gives  us  the 
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background  of  the  property  which  for  sixty-three  years  has 
been  known  as  the  Hinckley  Ranch.  The  native  Indians,  who 
were  numerous  throughout  this  region  when  the  white  man 
first  came,  did  not  have  individual  ownership  of  land.  They 
had  recognized  the  great  fertility  and  productiveness  of  this 
particular  section  by  naming  it  Guachama,  The  Land  of  Plenty 
to  Eat,  and  here  the  Indians  had  the  largest  of  their  settle¬ 
ments.  Guachama  was  a  tract  of  land  about  two  miles  long 
west  of  the  present  city  of  Redlands.  Father  Dumetz  and  his 
party  came  from  Mission  San  Gabriel  in  1810  and  he  named 
the  whole  valley  San  Bernardino.  The  Beatties  point  out  in 
their  interesting  book  Heritage  of  the  Valley  that,  though  many 
of  the  Spanish  names  of  this  section  have  been  lost,  the  name 
“San  Bernardino”  persists  and  now  is  used  to  designate  the 
valley,  the  city,  the  lofty  mountain  peak  and  the  largest  county 
in  the  world.  After  the  founding  of  the  city  of  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  the  section  of  Guachama  became  known  as  Old  San  Ber¬ 
nardino.  The  mission  Fathers  hoped  to  establish  an  inland 
chain  of  missions  as  outposts  to  supplement  the  work  of  civil¬ 
izing  the  Indians  and  also  to  serve  as  stations  for  overland 
travel.  The  Indians  of  Guachama  appealed  to  Mission  San 
Gabriel  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising  and 
the  Franciscan  Fathers  responded  by  founding  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  Rancho  in  1819.  As  the  first  necessity  they  built  the 
zanja,  the  picturesque  water  ditch  to  bring  the  water  from  the 
mouth  of  Mill  Creek  through  what  is  now  Crafton  and  Red¬ 
lands  to  the  thirsty  acres  below.  The  Guachama  Indians  dug 
the  zanja  under  their  chief,  Solano,  although  a  Spaniard,  Pedro 
Alvarez,  was  in  charge  of  the  work.  Legend  has  it  that  the 
Indians  used  the  shoulder  blades  of  slain  cattle  for  their  dig- 
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The  Hinckley  Ranch,  Cottonwood  Row,  Redlands. 


ging  tools.  A  large  adobe  was  built  as  a  dwelling  place  for 
the  majordomo  and  it  served  also  as  a  granary  for  wheat  and 
an  administration  center.  This  adobe,  later  destroyed,  was 
exactly  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Hinckley  ranch.  A  wayside 
marker  indicates  the  spot. 

The  Assistencia,  or  outpost  mission,  was  started  soon  after 
1827  but  unfortunately  for  the  mission,  the  Franciscans  were 
evicted  before  the  building  was  completed  and  it  soon  fell  into 
sad  disrepair.  Now,  beautifully  restored,  it  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  landmarks  of  the  section. 

During  the  Mexican  period,  in  1842,  Governor  Juan  D. 
Alvarado  granted  the  San  Bernardino  Rancho,  including 
Yucaipa,  to  the  Lugo  colonists.  Herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
ranged  over  the  mesas  and  many  were  the  Indian  raids  and 
skirmishes  of  that  pastoral  and  romantic  era.  In  February, 
1852,  the  whole  valley  was  deeded  to  Amassa  Lyman  and 
Charles  C.  Rich,  agents  for  the  Mormon  settlers,  for  the  sum 
of  $77,500.  Two  years  later  one-third  of  these  vast  holdings 
was  bought  by  the  Hank  brothers.  Now  we  come  to  the 
particular  piece  of  land  in  which  we  are  interested.  This 
acreage  was  sold  by  the  Hanks  to  William  Josiah  Ellis  for 
$300;  one  lot  of  the  sixty  acres  had  previously  been  acquired 
by  Alfred  Bybee  and  this  lot  Ellis  bought  for  $50.  Thus  Ellis 
controlled  the  entire  60  acres  which  are  now  the  Hinckley 
ranch.  To  quote  from  an  article  by  N.  B.  Hinckley  in  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun  of  March  14,  1941:  “Thompson  D. 
Sacket  bought  the  property  from  Ellis  on  Jan.  13,  1858.  Quick 
to  take  a  small  profit,  Sacket  sold  it  to  Captain  Pishon  for 
$900.00  on  Oct.  19th  the  same  year.  Captain  Pishon  made  an 
even  better  deal.  On  April  1,  1859  he  sold  out  to  Caroline 
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Tuttle,  getting  his  $900.00  back.  Then  he  promptly  married 
the  lady  and  remained  on  the  property  until  the  Hinckley 
family  bought  it  twenty-four  years  later.”  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  property  changed  hands  five  times  between  1852  and  1859 
when  Captain  Pishon  became  the  owner.  Captain  Pishon 
was  an  army  man,  celebrated  for  his  expeditions  against  the 
Indians  in  Arizona.  He  built  a  two-story  house  on  the  place 
and  he  developed  the  ranch  so  that  it  was  in  good  production 
when  Frank  bought  it.  There  were  eight  acres  of  seedling 
orange  trees,  planted  in  the  early  1860’s  and  these  giant  trees 
are  still  producing  an  average  of  twelve  to  fifteen  boxes  a  tree. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  long  an  orange  tree  will  live 
and  produce.  The  rest  of  the  ranch  was  planted  to  peaches, 
apples,  grapes  and  field  crops.  Frank  paid  $27,000  “and  other 
considerations”  for  the  place.  Frank  took  great  satisfaction  in 
this  ranch  and  indeed  it  was  loved  by  the  whole  family. 

While  Frank  was  in  Southern  California  buying  the  ranch 
one  of  the  children  made  some  entries  in  his  diary. 

Meda  has  the  chicken  pox  and  could  not  go  to  dancing  school . 

We  got  along  nicely  in  our  new  grades. 

Hobart  and  Mee\  sharpened  22  pencils  for  the  school. 

Frank  himself  recorded  the  move  to  Southern  California, 

March  22,  1883.  We  all  left  East  Oakland  this  morning  for 
our  new  home  in  Old  San  Bernardino.  Got  along  nicely  on 
the  cars  with  so  many  children. 
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“The  children”  recall  that  the  lunch  was  packed  in  the  old 
silver  box  and  that  there  was  plenty  of  fried  chicken  for  all. 
They  stayed  over  night  at  the  Pico  House  in  Los  Angeles,  then 
took  the  train  to  Colton;  thence  by  stage  to  San  Bernardino 
where  they  had  dinner  at  the  Starkey  Hotel  and  then  by 
private  carriage  to  the  ranch. 

One  wonders  what  Lottie’s  reaction  was  when  she  first  saw 
her  new  home.  It  was  far  from  being  the  well-set-up  estab¬ 
lishment  that  it  was  ten  years  later.  To  be  sure  the  first  unit  of 
the  house  was  there,  two-storied  square  and  stiff,  with  a  sloping 
roof  at  the  back.  An  adobe  stood  a  few  feet  east  of  the  house 
where  the  ranch  men  lived  and  where  the  family  had  their 
meals  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  house.  The  zanja  flowed 
through  the  yard  close  to  the  house  and  when  they  first  came  a 
barrel  of  water  from  the  zanja  furnished  water  for  all  purposes. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  zanja  was  a 
bubbling  mountain  stream  of  clear  water  uncontaminated  by 
so-called  civilization. 

Frank  plunged  at  once  into  rebuilding  the  house  and 
making  improvements  on  the  ranch.  A  large  addition  was 
built  on  the  west  side  of  the  house  and  the  back  of  the  original 
part  was  made  full  two-storied  to  conform  with  the  rest.  A 
large  dining  room,  a  pass  pantry  and  a  huge  kitchen  and  back 
porch  were  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  addition  and 
upstairs  were  two  large  bed  rooms,  one  frequently  used  as  a 
sitting  room.  The  tower  was  built  and  the  iron  grill  work 
put  around  the  top  of  both  tower  and  house.  The  flight  of 
stairs,  which  originally  was  in  the  front  hall,  was  removed  to 
the  back  hall;  the  ceilings  were  high  and  the  long  straight 
banister  of  the  stairway  was  worn  smooth  by  small  boys 
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coming  down  stairs  the  quick  way.  This  flight  of  stairs  can 
now  be  seen  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  packing  house.  The  original 
adobe  was  taken  down  and  the  adobes  were  used  to  build  the 
store  room  located  directly  across  the  zanja  from  the  kitchen 
door;  this  served  as  the  cold  pantry  for  butter,  eggs,  and 
fruit  before  the  days  of  refrigeration.  This  store  room  is  now 
used  as  a  garage.  These  changes  to  the  house  greatly  im¬ 
proved  its  outside  appearance,  giving  to  the  whole  place  a 
spacious  and  hospitable  aspect  for  which  it  soon  became  well 
known  throughout  the  valley. 

One  of  the  first  improvements  which  Frank  made  was  with 
regard  to  the  water  supply  for  the  house.  The  tank  house 
wras  built  across  the  driveway  from  the  store  room  and  a  large 
tank  for  storing  water  installed.  A  water-fall  and  water  wheel 
were  made  in  the  zanja  close  to  the  library  door  and  the  power 
thus  generated  pumped  the  water  into  the  storage  tank  whence 
it  was  piped  to  the  house.  When  the  zanja  water  became 
unsuitable  for  domestic  use  a  well  was  dug  and  a  windmill 
installed  on  the  section  of  the  ranch  on  Barton  Road  and  the 
water  pumped  to  the  tank  from  there.  This  individual  water 
system  served  the  family  until  city  water  from  Redlands 
was  connected  in  1923. 

Frank’s  first  entry  in  his  diary  after  reaching  Old  San 
Bernardino  was  about  the  irrigation  problem. 

March  23,  1883.  We  all  arrived  at  our  new  home  today.  My 
water  day  commences  at  4  o’clock  a.m.  and  ends  at  4  o’clock 
tomorrow  and  so  on  for  every  ten  days. 

Then,  as  now,  water  was  the  life  blood  of  a  ranch  and 
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Frank  knew  that  the  water  rights  acquired  with  the  ranch  were 
as  important  as  the  ranch  itself.  The  allocation  of  the  zanja 
water  had  been  made  when  the  Mormons  moved  into  the 
valley  in  1851  and  the  story  is  that  the  water  was  divided 
according  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  family.  In  a 
certain  sense  this  original  allocation  continues  to  the  present 
time.  The  city  of  Redlands  bought  the  zanja  water  but  a  few 
of  the  ranches  did  not  sell  their  rights  and  the  city  has  fur¬ 
nished  them  water  on  the  basis  of  their  old  zanja  allocations. 

Frank’s  engineering  ability  and  experience  were  soon  recog¬ 
nized  and  he  immediately  took  his  place  in  community  life  and 
effort.  His  diary  recorded: 

February  8,  1884.  Been  to  Mill  Creeks  canyon  with  committee 
to  report  on  improving  the  ditch. 

February  18,  1884.  Surveyed  out  the  road  through  Old  Town. 

February  28,  1884.  Been  surveying  at  Lugonia. 

February,  1887.  Water  meeting  at  school  house.  I  was  put 
in  as  water  master . 

April  25,  1887.  Been  to  Lugonia  about  the  motor  road  [nar¬ 
row  gauge  railway]. 

January  7,  1889.  Attended  meeting  of  Farmer  s  Exchange 
Ban\  [San  Bernardino]  —  elected  director. 

Water  ran  in  open  ditches  throughout  the  section  and 
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Frank  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  persuading  the  ranchers 
to  make  either  stone  ditches  or  to  pipe  the  water.  He  would 
have  been  enormously  gratified  could  he  have  known  how  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  water  situation  in  the  San  Bernardino 
valley  have  been  carried  on  and  furthered  by  his  son,  George, 
and  his  grandson,  Horace. 

Most  of  the  items  in  the  diary  from  1883  to  1890  have  to  do 
with  either  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  and  barns,  or  the  ranch 
work.  Frank  devoted  his  chief  effort  to  bringing  up  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  ranch.  The  varieties  of  oranges  which  he 
shipped  show  what  a  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
sixty  years. 

March  26,  1885.  Shipped  igg  boxes  today. 

11  Mediterranean  Sweets 
4  Navels 
g  Lemons 
1 Seedlings 

There  were  no  packing  houses  and  each  grower  had  to 
attend  to  the  picking,  packing,  and  shipping  of  his  own  fruit. 
The  oranges  were  graded  more  or  less  crudely  and  each  one 
wrapped  in  plain  paper.  This  was  done  in  the  barn  at  the 
Hinckley  ranch.  They  used  boxes  of  about  the  same  size  as 
now.  Within  a  few  years,  Griffin  and  Skelley,  a  Riverside 
firm,  came  over  to  do  the  picking  for  the  whole  district.  They 
brought  Chinese  pickers  and  moved  from  ranch  to  ranch  and 
the  orange  acreage  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  take  long. 
There  were  eight  acres  planted  to  oranges  on  the  Hinckley 
ranch  and  this  was  the  largest  single  acreage  in  the  district. 
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Frank  shipped  through  several  different  firms,  Hemenway 
and  Co.,  Dalton  Bros.,  and  Hixson  and  Co.  of  Chicago.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  the  feeble  beginnings  of  the  elaborate  system 
that  now  takes  care  of  the  fruit.  The  culls  and  wind  blown 
oranges  were  sometimes  loaded  into  a  wagon  and  the  boys 
sold  them  from  door  to  door  in  San  Bernardino.  The  crops 
were  not  stabilized  so  that  it  was  a  problem  whether  to  plant 
olives,  apricots,  or  oranges. 

The  first  seven  years  in  Old  San  Bernardino  sped  very 
happily,  with  living  conditions  becoming  more  and  more  com¬ 
fortable,  and  the  ranch  increasing  in  production.  Three  more 
boys  were  born  to  Frank  and  Lottie;  Frank,  Jr.  in  1884,  Nor¬ 
man  in  1886  and  Clive  in  1889.  Lottie  was  passionately  de¬ 
voted  to  children.  When  she  was  little  it  was  said  of  her  that 
she  would  walk  any  distance  any  time  to  play  with  a  baby. 
During  vacations  at  the  Meek  ranch  she  helped  bring  up  her 
half-brothers  and  sisters.  We  have  a  lovely  picture  of  her  at 
about  ten  years  of  age  holding  Horry  when  he  was  a  baby. 
Lottie  was  always  glad  when  she  found  that  she  was  pregnant 
and  it  is  amazing  how  the  slight  and  frail  little  girl,  reared  in 
luxury,  could  become  such  a  resourceful  woman,  managing 
her  difficult  household  and  bringing  up  ten  children. 

The  picture  of  life  as  it  was  lived  on  a  California  ranch  in 
the  1880’s  presents  such  a  contrast  to  life  in  the  1940’s  that  it 
seems  another  era.  The  picture  is  something  like  this. 
Winter  and  summer,  rain  or  shine,  breakfast  was  at  6  a.m.  in 
the  Hinckley  menage.  This  habit  of  getting  up  to  breakfast 
before  the  crack  of  dawn  has  not  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  Hinckley  daughters-in-law!  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  cafeteria  system  to  coddle  late-comers;  the  children 
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either  arrived  in  the  dining  room  at  six  or  went  without  break¬ 
fast.  There  was  a  big  bell  [now  in  Mrs.  Clive  Hinckley’s 
garden]  hung  in  the  tank  house  and  a  rope  ran  from  the  bell 
to  the  back  porch;  at  meal  times  the  Chinese  cook  rang  the 
bell  so  that  its  peal  could  be  heard  all  over  the  ranch.  The 
ranch  men  had  gotten  up  at  five,  fed  and  harnessed  the  horses 
so  that  immediately  after  the  men  had  eaten,  the  work  of  the 
ranch  was  in  full  swing.  They  always  had  meat  or  fish  and 
potatoes  and  eggs  for  breakfast  with  extras  of  fruit  and  mush. 
Hobart,  the  third  son  in  the  family,  was  a  very  skillful  hunter 
and  he  frequently  brought  in  a  mess  of  quail  so  that  quail-on- 
toast  was  not  an  infrequent  breakfast  dish.  Dinner  and  supper 
were  both  hearty  meals,  the  principal  difference  between  them 
being  the  richer  desserts  at  dinner  time  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  When  pie  was  the  dessert  it  took  three  of  them  for 
the  dining  room  and  as  many  more  for  the  help.  There  were 
usually  three  or  four  single  men  working  on  the  ranch;  two 
Chinese  cooks  and  two  up-stairs  maids  all  of  whom  ate  in  the 
kitchen.  There  was  a  small  building  in  the  ranch  yard  known 
as  the  “China  house”  where  the  Chinese  boys  lived;  number 
one  China  boy  was  the  head  cook  and  the  second  boy  waited 
table  and  washed  dishes.  Flour,  sugar,  cereals  and  all  other 
staples  were  shipped  from  San  Francisco  by  the  barrel.  Frank 
never  waivered  in  his  preference  for  buying  things  in  San 
Francisco  even  though  it  was  500  miles  away.  Every  summer 
they  had  a  large  vegetable  garden  and  big  baskets  of  peas, 
asparagus  and  strawberries  were  brought  into  the  house  with 
the  dew  still  on  them.  The  meat,  except  what  the  boys 
hunted  or  trapped,  or  what  they  butchered  on  the  ranch, 
was  bought  in  San  Bernardino  or  from  a  meat  wagon  which 
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Hobart,  Meek  and  Nat. 
Taken  at  Christmas-time,  1882. 


came  by.  On  the  ranch  there  was  a  small  building  called  the 
smoke-house  where  they  cured  and  smoked  their  own  meat. 
They  also  cured  their  own  olives.  Surely,  it  was  no  lack  of 
food  that  kept  the  Hinckley  children  skinny! 

Frank  bought  his  suits  or  had  them  made  in  San  Francisco 
and  Lottie’s  favorite  dressmaker  was  Miss  Dawson  of  San 
Bernardino.  Lottie  had  pretty  clothes  and  she  took  pride  in 
them.  They  had  all  the  ruffles  and  furbelows  of  the  current 
vogue.  The  girls’  dresses  were  made  at  home  by  a  dressmaker 
who  came  to  the  house  twice  a  year  and  stayed  as  long  as  was 
necessary  to  stock  up  the  family.  The  second  up-stairs  girl 
helped  with  the  mending  of  which  there  was  a  never-ending 
pile.  In  the  picture  of  the  three  oldest  boys,  taken  for  Christ¬ 
mas  1882  a  few  months  before  they  moved  South,  they  are 
wearing  their  first  tailor-made  clothes  and  they  wear  them 
with  obvious  pride.  Until  the  boys  were  fairly  grown  up,  ten 
or  eleven,  they  had  to  wear  brown  linen  apron  suits  made  at 
home.  This  suit  was  a  straight  one-piece  garment,  buttoned 
down  the  front,  with  a  pocket  on  each  side  and  belted  at  the 
waist.  These  clothes  were  a  source  of  chagrin  to  the  boys  as 
they  considered  them  sissie.  Even  worse  from  their  point  of 
view  were  the  sun  bonnets;  these  were  dutifully  tied  on  every 
morning  but  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  from  the  house 
the  sun  bonnets  were  hanging  down  their  backs!  Lottie  who 
was  a  devoted  and  expert  horse-back  rider  always  had  a  riding 
habit  and  she  rode  side  saddle  all  her  life.  The  grown-ups 
had  linen  dusters  to  wear  over  their  clothes  whenever  they 
rode  out  as  protection  against  the  all-pervading  dust.  High 
shoes  were  the  only  kind  known.  On  one  occasion  Frank 
returned  from  San  Francisco  with  a  big  box  of  boys’  shoes  of 
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assorted  sizes.  When  Lottie  looked  at  him  in  consternation 
he  said,  “Oh  well,  if  they  don’t  fit  one  boy  they  will  the 
next  one.” 

The  house  had  many  interesting  things  in  it.  There  was 
a  cabinet  full  of  shells  and  corals  from  the  South  Seas;  the 
dining  room  floor  was  a  mosaic  of  matched  wood;  in  Lottie’s 
room  the  fireplace  was  bordered  with  Italian  tile  picturing 
Mother  Goose  stories.  There  were  three  fireplaces  in  the 
house  and  there  was  always  plenty  of  wood  for  them  from  the 
replacement  of  trees  on  the  ranch.  Most  unusual  of  all,  in 
that  day  when  everybody  burned  kerosene  lamps,  the  Hinckley 
house  had  gas.  Frank  bought  a  gas  machine  and  it  was 
housed  in  a  small  building  where  the  iris  garden  now  is;  once 
or  twice  a  year  gasoline  was  poured  into  the  machine  and 
illuminating  gas  was  made.  Pressure  for  forcing  the  gas  into 
the  house  was  generated  by  gravity  from  twelve  or  more  iron 
disks,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  hung  in  the  tank  house. 
If  the  lights  began  to  get  dim  one  of  the  boys  was  sent  out  to 
wind  up  the  weights,  which  had  to  be  done  at  least  once  a  day. 
Of  course  this  was  a  notable  “modern  convenience.”  Some  of 
these  iron  disks  can  be  seen  in  Mrs.  Clive  Hinckley’s  garden 
where  they  are  used  as  table  tops. 

The  gardens  rivalled  the  house  in  interest  if  they  did  not 
surpass  it.  For  years  the  place  was  famous  for  the  rose  hedge 
which  bordered  the  road  all  along  the  660  foot  frontage  of 
the  place.  Many  colors  and  varieties  of  roses  were  in  the 
hedge  and  people  came  from  miles  around  to  see  it.  They 
had  a  watering  wagon  which  they  used  to  water  the  road  in 
front  of  their  place  to  lay  the  dust  for  the  convenience  of  the 
people  coming  to  look  at  the  hedge.  During  the  rose  season 
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they  would  pick  roses  by  the  clothes  basket  full  day  after  day. 
There  was  a  glass  house  for  the  propagation  of  ferns  and 
special  plants  and  the  lawns  and  flower  beds  received  as  much 
attention  as  the  rest  of  the  ranch.  Perhaps  the  most  delightful 
spot  in  the  garden  was  the  arbor  and  picnic  table  over  the  zanja 
by  the  water-fall.  Here  the  thick  vines  made  it  always  shaded 
and  cool  even  on  the  hottest  day  and  the  spray  dashing  over 
the  water  fall  gave  it  a  woodsy  atmosphere.  On  a  hot  after¬ 
noon  they  would  cut  watermelons  or  serve  ice  cream  made 
from  their  own  particular  recipe.  This  recipe  started  with 
seventeen  eggs  which  were  made  into  a  custard  with  mill*:; 
then  the  custard  was  cooled  and  vanilla  and  a  quart  of  cream 
added.  They  always  filled  the  io-quart  freezer  to  capacity 
and  the  crank  was  turned,  without  protest,  by  boy-power. 

In  picturing  life  on  the  ranch  we  must  not  fail  to  realize 
that  the  conditions  in  which  they  did  their  work  made  their 
routine  different  from  ours.  With  no  telephones  Frank  would 
have  to  drive  a  horse  to  Colton  or  San  Bernardino  for  equip¬ 
ment  or  mail  and  every  such  trip  took  at  least  a  half  day. 
During  wet  winters  the  floods  were  a  very  real  difficulty. 
There  was  but  one  pile  bridge  across  the  Santa  Ana  and  that 
went  out  in  1884  and  the  river  was  at  times  a  great  menace. 

February,  1884.  Rained  all  night  and  all  day.  Dry  Cree\ 
bro\e  out  and  ran  around  the  house. 

March,  1884.  Joe  started  for  town  today  with  oranges  and  got 
turned  over  in  the  Santa  Ana. 

April,  1884.  Lottie  and  I  started  for  San  Bernardino  but  did 
not  dare  to  cross  the  river. 
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The  coming  of  the  motor  line  in  1887  or  ’88  was  a  great 
help  and  convenience  in  transportation.  This  so-called  motor 
was  a  narrow  gauge  railway  with  a  steam  propelled  loco¬ 
motive  pulling  one  or  two  cars.  It  was  originally  owned  by  a 
private  company  and  then  its  terminus  in  Redlands  was  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  Central  [Highway  99]  and  Fourth  Streets. 
Later  it  was  bought  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its  terminus 
was  changed  to  the  location  of  the  present  bus  station  On 
Orange  Street.  During  the  last  years  of  its  existence  the  motor 
was  called  the  “dinkey”  but  when  it  was  new  it  was  wonderful ! 
The  conductor  was  most  obliging  as  he  would  stop  in  front  of 
any  house  for  a  passenger.  He  would  even  wait  while  his 
passenger  finished  buttoning  up  her  back  or  he  would  take  her 
order  for  merchandise  and  purchase  it  for  her.  The  motor 
made  six  or  seven  trips  a  day  to  San  Bernardino;  its  track 
ran  in  on  First  Street,  and  at  First  and  D  the  engine  was  run  on 
a  siding  and  two  mules  were  hitched  to  the  cars  and  the  mules 
pulled  the  train  to  the  Stewart  hotel  corner  at  Third  and  E 
Streets.  The  reason  that  San  Bernardino  would  not  let  the 
engine  come  into  the  middle  of  town  was  that  the  engine 
frightened  the  horses  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  safe. 
On  holidays  when  there  was  an  unusually  big  crowd  they  ran 
three  cars  and  in  order  to  round  a  curve  all  the  men  would 
have  to  get  off  and  push.  One  of  the  Hinckley’s  Chinese 
cooks  habitually  rode  the  motor  to  San  Bernardino  on  his  day 
off  and  when  he  came  back,  either  from  shyness  or  lack  of 
language,  he  would  not  tell  the  conductor  where  he  wanted  to 
stop,  but  would  simply  jump  with  the  train  going  at  full 
speed.  He  would,  of  course,  fall  down  and  roll  clear  across 
the  road;  the  Hinckley  boys  used  to  line  up  to  watch  this 
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acrobatic  performance.  For  many  years  Bert  Osbun,  the  father 
of  Ben  and  Bert  and  Emmett,  ran  the  motor  and  their  grand¬ 
father  had  a  newspaper  stand  in  the  station.  During  the 
summer  months  one  of  the  Hinckley  boys,  young  enough  to 
ride  without  paying  fare,  would  board  the  motor  in  front  of 
their  house,  ride  to  San  Bernardino  and  get  off  at  First  and  D 
Streets,  sprint  to  the  post  office,  get  the  mail,  run  at  full  speed 
back  to  the  station  and  catch  the  motor  on  its  return  trip. 
George  affirms  that  this  is  how  he  got  his  first  training  for 
running  the  440  and  the  mile  in  which  he  later  distinguished 
himself. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  how  many  Indians  there  were  close  to 
the  ranch  in  those  days.  There  was  a  big  camp  of  them  where 
the  Brookside  dairy  now  is,  and  there  was  another  camp  on 
Dry  Creek  at  the  edge  of  the  Hinckley’s  land.  They  lived  in 
teepees  which  the  squaws  made  from  grasses  that  grew  along 
the  washes.  Although  they  were  more  or  less  afraid  of  the 
Indians  the  Hinckley  children  played  with  the  little  Indian 
boys  and  they  were  supposed  to  have  learned  to  play  marbles 
with  Indian  beads.  These  Indians  later  were  moved  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains  near  Del  Rosa  where  they  were  located 
for  many  years;  finally  they  were  stationed  at  the  reservation 
at  Cabazon. 

The  three  oldest  Hinckley  boys  went  to  Sturges  Academy 
in  San  Bernardino  where  they  received  excellent  instruction. 
Part  of  the  time  they  rode  horseback  to  school  and  part  of  the 
time  they  joined  with  two  of  the  Curtis  boys  to  go  by  carriage. 
When  the  river  was  high  they  sometimes  had  to  swim  their 
horses  and  more  than  once  Frank  and  Lottie  rode  to  the  edge 
of  the  river  to  watch  that  they  got  safely  across.  The  tuition 


at  the  academy  was  eight  dollars  a  month  per  pupil;  Nat 
recalls  that  the  first  year  his  principal  subjects  were  Latin  and 
penmanship,  both  of  which  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  The 
schooling  for  the  younger  children  was  more  difficult  to 
arrange.  After  a  short  attendance  at  the  Mission  school  they 
were  taken  out  on  account  of  a  whooping  cough  epidemic, 
and  they  were  taught  at  home  for  four  years.  The  small  room 
between  the  sitting  room  and  the  library  had  a  long  desk 
running  the  full  length  of  the  room  and  here  the  children 
gathered  for  school  every  morning.  With  the  multitude  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  on  Lottie’s  shoulders,  the  wonder  is 
that  she  could  teach  them  anything;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
were  well  trained  in  arithmetic,  history  and  science  for  which 
they  had  natural  aptitudes  but  in  some  other  subjects  they 
did  not  get  as  good  a  foundation.  Frank,  as  he  rode  around, 
was  always  giving  them  problems  in  mental  arithmetic.  Of 
course,  their  real  education  was  from  the  ranch  itself;  the 
practical  information  and  the  thousand  and  one  skills  and 
techniques  which  they  absorbed,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
came  from  the  teeming  life  around  them.  By  the  time  the 
boys  were  twelve  they  could  harness  and  care  for  the  horses, 
ride  horseback  and  drive  a  carriage,  shoot,  prepare  meat,  plow 
a  straight  furrow,  cultivate  and  irrigate,  roast  coffee,  churn 
butter,  grow  vegetables  and  mend  tools.  The  girls  were 
equally  proficient  in  their  lines.  They  learned  many  things 
that  can  never  be  acquired  from  books  and  so  far  as  practical 
education  was  concerned  they  lived  in  a  laboratory  all  the  time. 

Education  of  this  practical  nature  could  not  be  achieved 
without  mishaps.  The  accidents,  serious  and  near-serious, 
which  the  children  managed  to  live  through  would  fill  a 
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The  only  picture  of  the  ten  children.  Taken  in  1890. 

Back  row:  Meek,  Hobart,  Nat. 

Middle  row:  George,  Charlotte,  Frank,  Meda,  Cam. 
On  the  grass:  Norman,  Clive. 


volume  and  would  have  given  nervous  prostration  to  any 
mother  with  less  common  sense  than  Lottie  had.  Lottie  had 
common  sense  but  she  also  had  an  adventurous  spirit  and  she 
could  not  blame  the  boys  too  much  for  their  escapades  when 
she  herself  could  not  bear  to  have  anyone  drive  faster  than  she 
did  on  the  road.  When  the  children  came  in  all  banged  up 
she  would  not  scold  them  but  just  get  busy  and  bandage  their 
hurts  and  put  them  to  bed  with  a  cold  pack.  When  they  fell 
off  the  horses  she  did  not  forbid  their  riding  but  told  them  to 
learn  to  ride  better;  even  when  Meek  was  brought  home  with  a 
shattered  leg  from  playing  football  she  did  not  try  to  stop  the 
other  boys  from  playing  football.  Some  of  her  problems  are 
su§£ested  by  the  following  items  in  the  diary: 

October,  1887.  Hobart  came  home  with  the  measles . 

November  8,  1887.  Mee\  came  down  with  the  measles . 

November  ii,  1887.  Meda,  George,  Cameron  came  down 
with  the  measles . 

November  12,  1887.  Charlotte  came  down  with  the  measles . 

When  they  had  an  epidemic  it  was  a  real  one  and  naturally 
Lottie  became  very  expert  in  first  aid  and  home  remedies. 
During  the  early  days  on  the  ranch  they  had  Drs.  Styles  and 
Johnson  of  San  Bernardino;  after  Redlands  was  settled  Dr. 
Spoor,  Dr.  Sanborn  and  Dr.  M.  W.  Hill  served  them. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  pets  on  the  ranch.  There  was  a 
staid  white  horse  that  would  let  the  little  boys  of  six  or  seven 
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shinney  up  his  front  legs,  get  hold  of  his  mane  and  so  boost 
themselves  up  for  a  ride.  There  was  Bob,  the  bird  dog,  who 
was  proud  to  bring  the  whip  in  from  the  barn,  and  if  they  had 
forgotten  to  give  it  to  him  they  had  only  to  say,  Bob,  the 
whip”  and  he  would  go  out  and  get  it  without  help.  The 
girls  had  birds  which  they  kept  in  cages  all  over  the  house;  if 
anyone  found  a  nest  with  baby  birds  in  it,  the  girls  would  put  it 
in  an  open  cage  with  bird  food  in  it  so  that  the  mother  bird 
could  continue  to  feed  the  babies.  By  the  time  the  birds  could 
get  along  without  help  they  were  acclimated  to  their  cages. 
The  Indians  would  sometimes  bring  birds  in  for  the  girls. 
They  had  pigeons  of  unusual  breeds,  tumblers  and  pouters 
and  always  a  big  flock  of  chickens. 

In  that  day  a  lot  of  visiting  was  done  and  there  was  com¬ 
pany  at  the  ranch  very  frequently.  In  the  first  place  if  anyone 
drove  from  San  Bernardino  or  Colton  or  Redlands  his  horse 
had  to  be  fed  and  rested  before  a  return  trip  could  be  made 
so  the  visitor  had  at  least  one  meal  with  the  family.  John 
P.  Fisk  liked  to  tell  how  much  he  enjoyed  eating  at  the  Hinck¬ 
ley  ranch  with  the  long  table  full  of  children.  Both  Frank  and 
Lottie  were  strict  disciplinarians  (God  pity  them  if  they  had 
not  been!)  and  they  made  the  children  behave  at  meal  time. 
If  any  of  them  were  really  naughty  they  got  an  immediate 
spanking.  George  likes  to  tell  how  his  mother  broke  a  hair 
brush  on  him!  The  wild  and  atrocious  pranks  which  are 
related  of  the  Hinckley  boys  (most  of  which  are  true)  did  not 
happen  while  their  parents  were  alive.  They  may  have  always 
been  convinced  that  any  pie  or  cake,  which  had  been  cut  into, 
was  their  legitimate  prey  between  meals  but  they  did  not  dare 
openly  to  annoy  the  “China  cook  as  long  as  their  mother  s  eye 
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was  on  them.  I  want  to  record,  however,  that  once  the  China 
cook  had  them  all  buffaloed  by  hiding  the  pies  under  the 
bridge  that  was  across  the  zanja  between  the  house  and  the 
store  room.  Ultimately,  of  course,  some  boy  fell  into  the  zanja 
and  discovered  the  hiding  place ! 

Much  of  Frank’s  time  was  spent  riding  around  the  country 
doing  his  business  and  he  became  good  friends  with  all  the 
old-timers.  He  had  a  two-wheeled  cart  which  he  drove  across 
country,  stopping  at  the  ranches  to  pass  the  time  of  day  and 
to  discuss  the  agricultural  problems.  He  had  long  talks  with 
Dr.  Pearson,  with  the  Brinks  and  the  Van  Leuvans,  with  the 
Curtises  and  the  Frinks.  Frank’s  good  sense  and  friendliness 
made  him  well  liked  throughout  the  whole  district.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  friends  and  neighbors  around  them  the  relatives 
from  the  North  were  frequent  visitors. 

Christmas  and  the  4th  of  July  were  the  big  days  for  fun 

and  all  the  birthdays  were  celebrated  so  there  were  plenty  of 
parties. 

July  4,  1883.  Leland  Stillman  was  here  with  the  boys  firing 
fire  crackers  all  day  and  fire  worlds  in  the  evening. 

At  one  of  the  many  birthday  dinners  Frank  noted  that  the 
guests  were  “Amy  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Mulligan),  Mabel  (Mrs.  F.  P. 
Morrison),  and  Leland  Stillman  and  Harry  Willis  (Judge 
Henry  Willis).”  Besides  the  parties,  they  had  the  every  day 
recreation  of  taking  rides.  Frank  loved  to  have  the  family 
go  out  with  him. 

Lottie  and  I  went  to  Dr.  Stillmans  with  a  wagon  load  of 
children. 
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Meda  at  six  years  of  age. 

The  lace  dress  and  stockings  were  bought  at  the 
White  House  in  San  Francisco.  The  picture  was 
taken  in  San  Francisco,  too. 


They  frequently  went  to  the  village  of  Lugonia  for  a  ride 
and  the  first  mention  of  Redlands  came  in  1884. 

June  13,  1884.  We  drove  up  through  the  Redlands  to  Crafton 
this  forenoon. 

The  family  attended  the  Episcopal  church  which  was  then 
located  on  Center  Street  a  little  north  of  Cypress.  The  rectors 
at  that  time  were  the  Rev.  Alfred  Fletcher  and  the  Rev.  Wm. 
T.  Manning  who  later  became  the  bishop  of  New  York.  The 
Hinckleys  were  not  very  regular  attendants  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  so  many  children  dressed  and  driven  over  the  dusty 
roads  to  church.  When  they  went,  the  children  had  to  wear 
their  aprons  over  their  good  clothes  until  they  got  there. 
When  there  were  church  services  at  the  Mission  school  they 
went  there.  Neither  Frank  nor  Lottie  were  particularly 
interested  in  clubs  or  lectures  or  formal  religion.  However, 
they  worked  hard  and  consistently  to  instill  into  their  children 
those  attributes  of  uprightness  and  integrity  which  were  such 
a  dominant  part  of  their  own  characters. 

On  looking  back  at  the  picture  of  their  lives  from  1883  to 
1890  we  see  that  their  days  were  crowded  with  work  and  play, 
that  there  were  many  cares  and  anxieties  but  that  the  pattern 
of  those  first  seven  years  in  Old  San  Bernardino  had  many 
more  bright  threads  than  dark  and  that  it  was  a  happy  family 
group  who  lived  on  the  Hinckley  ranch  in  Cottonwood  Row. 
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Last  Days  Were  Dark  Days 


^  J HE  YEAR  1890  started  off  badly  for  the  Hinckley 
^  J  family  with  an  accident  on  the  football  field  at  Sturges 
Academy  in  which  Meek  had  a  leg  broken.  It  was  a  bad 
compound  fracture  and  Meek  was  in  bed  several  weeks.  He 
had  had  more  serious  illnesses  than  the  other  children  and  his 
badly  shattered  leg  broke  his  health  so  that  he  was  never  strong 
afterwards.  This  accident  happened  in  January. 

In  October  the  first  break  in  the  family  occurred.  Little 
Norman,  three  years  old,  had  what  was  then  called  Russian 
grippe.  He  had  apparently  recovered  and  was  up  at  play 
when  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  convulsions  from  which 
they  could  not  save  him. 

Losing  Norman  was  a  great  grief  to  Lottie  though  at  the 
time  she  little  realized  that  even  greater  trouble  was  close  upon 
her.  Frank  had  had  two  severe  accidents  within  a  short  time. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  riding  with  Mr.  Doran  and  Frank 


View  of  the  Hinckley  house  after  the  Rose  Hedge  was  gone 


Jr.,  aged  six,  was  with  them;  close  to  the  ruins  of  the  Assist- 
encia  the  cart  struck  a  rock,  threw  Frank  out,  the  horse  bolted 
and  little  Frank  crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart  while  they 
had  a  wild  ride  with  the  reins  flying  loose.  The  horse  was 
finally  stopped  close  to  the  ranch  and  men  were  sent  back  to 
pick  up  Frank.  He  was  badly  hurt.  The  other  accident 
occurred  when  Frank  was  standing  on  the  platform  of  the 
motor;  it  jerked  around  a  curve  and  Frank  was  thrown  off. 
The  effects  of  this  accident  were  not  as  serious  as  those  of  the 
first  one.  A  few  weeks  after  Norman’s  death  Frank  had  a 
severe  case  of  Russian  grippe  which  developed  into  Bright’s 
disease  and  he  passed  away  December  29,  1890,  aged  52  years 
and  three  months. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  diary  Frank  had  said  that  “he  was 
bound  to  see  it  through.”  He  had  indeed  seen  it  through 
with  courage  and  staunchness  of  purpose  and  it  was  tragic  that 
his  life  should  be  cut  off  at  the  very  peak  of  his  usefulness.  It 
was  even  more  tragic  for  Lottie,  left  to  bear  the  double  burden 
of  loneliness  and  heavy  business  responsibility. 

In  their  twenty  years  together  they  had  been  through  both 
shadow  and  sunshine  but  whatever  the  outside  conditions  they 
had  “matched  their  step”  and  had  had  the  deep  satisfaction  of 
companionship  and  love  and  mutual  respect.  Lottie  was  left 
with  nine  children  ranging  in  age  from  a  year  and  a  half  to 
nineteen  but  none  of  them  could  take  the  place  of  Frank.  The 
entries  in  her  diary  during  the  next  few  months  show  how 
deep  was  her  grief. 

February  8,  1891.  /  am  so  sad,  so  lonesome,  oh  so  miserable 
today. 
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February  22,  1891.  /  am  so  lonesome  tonight  —  can  neither 
read,  write  or  sleep . 

The  severity  of  the  epidemic  of  grippe  is  indicated  by  this 
entry  on  a  Sunday. 

February  15,  1891.  Hobart  and  Meda  visited  the  cemetery . 
There  was  no  church  as  the  ministers  were  all  down  with  the 
grippe . 

During  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  Frank  was  greatly  wor¬ 
ried  for  he  realized  that  his  property  was  not  as  financially 
secure  as  it  should  have  been.  Frank  had  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
reach  in  his  buying  for  he  was  enthusiastic  over  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  country.  Had  he  lived  he  could  doubtless  have 
carried  through  his  projects  to  success  but  as  it  was  he  left 
widely  scattered  holdings,  many  of  them  not  income  bearing. 
Lottie  always  had  implicit  confidence  in  Frank’s  business 
ability  and  in  the  division  of  family  responsibility  she  had  left 
the  business  affairs  entirely  to  him.  This  made  it  exceedingly 
hard  for  her  to  have  all  the  responsibility  suddenly  thrust  upon 
her  shoulders.  Even  the  older  boys  were  not  yet  old  enough 
to  carry  the  load;  the  real  decisions  had  to  be  hers.  At  the 
time  Frank  died  he  had  bought,  in  addition  to  the  60  acres  of 
the  home  place,  30  acres  on  Barton  Road  known  as  the  wind¬ 
mill  piece  (where  their  domestic  water  was  pumped);  40 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  Cottonwood  Row  known  as  the 
school  house  piece  (the  old  mission  school  was  located  at  one 
corner  of  it)  which  he  owned  with  his  friend  Johnson;  no 
acres  in  Lugonia;  another  acreage  to  the  east  of  Redlands 
which  he  held  with  a  partner;  lots  in  San  Bernardino  and  just 
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the  year  before  he  died  he  had  bought  mining  claims  in  the 
San  Bernardino  mountains  located  to  the  east  of  Rose  Mine. 
The  wind-mill  piece  and  the  schoolhouse  piece  are  still  part  of 
the  ranch.  The  property  in  Lugonia  was  in  two  parts,  the 
larger  section  running  from  Texas  Street  to  Orange  Street 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Lugonia  Avenue  and  on  the  south 
by  Brockton  Avenue.  The  smaller  piece  lay  between  Church 
and  Occidental  Streets  and  Lugonia  and  Brockton  Avenues. 
They  gave  land  out  of  their  property  for  the  old  Lugonia 
school  where  the  kindergarten  building  now  is.  All  of  this 
Lugonio  property  was  bare  land  but  it  carried  with  it  70  shares 
of  Lugonia  water  stock  which  was  then  of  more  value  than  the 
land  itself.  Lottie  made  a  valiant  effort  to  save  everything 
but  the  mortgages  seemed  to  increase  faster  than  the  income. 
She  planted  the  wind  mill  piece  to  apricots  and  she  took  some 
very  unfortunate  advice  about  the  Lugonia  property.  She  was 
told  that  olives  were  the  coming  crop  and  she  had  the  whole 
no  acres  set  out  to  olives.  The  tragedy  is  that  at  the  very 
time  that  this  was  done  they  had  thousands  of  young  orange 
trees  ready  for  planting.  Manuel  Gonzales,  a  Portuguese 
ranch  man,  who  had  come  with  the  family  from  the  Meek 
ranch,  had  set  out  and  developed  a  citrus  nursery  on  a  sharing 
basis  and  he  had  these  young  orange  trees  where  the  lower 
barns  are  now.  These  young  trees  were  destroyed  or  burned 
and  olive  trees  bought  and  planted.  When  one  looks  at  the 
beautiful  orange  groves  now  on  this  Lugonia  property  it 
emphasizes  what  a  pitiful  mistake  was  made.  In  a  few  years 
Lottie  sold  this  property  to  A.  N.  Dike  who  was  then  just 
starting  out  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Redlands.  F.  P. 
Morrison  bought  the  water  stock. 
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It  might  be  interesting  in  passing  to  note  that  the  large  and 
respected  group  of  Portuguese-Americans  living  in  Redlands 
are  either  descended  from  Manuel  Gonzales,  who  had  the 
citrus  nursery  at  the  ranch,  or  came  here  because  of  him.  He 
returned  to  the  Azores  Islands  to  be  married;  and  friends  and 
relatives  followed  him  to  this  section  of  the  country.  Joe 
Nunes,  another  Portuguese  who  worked  at  the  ranch,  married 
Marie,  a  Portuguese  maid  who  worked  in  the  household. 

The  very  severe  depression  of  1893  and  1894  enormously 
increased  the  difficulties  of  carrying  the  ranch.  In  1893  instead 
of  having  money  in  return  for  the  fruit,  they  owed  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  a  $2000  freight  bill.  It  was  an  almost 
deadly  blow.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  during  the  63  years 
that  the  Hinckleys  have  been  raising  oranges  there  have 
been  but  three  or  four  years  when  they  did  not  break  even. 
Notable  among  these  bad  years  were  1893,  1913  when  every¬ 
thing  froze  and  1933  when  no  one  in  the  country  had  money 
to  buy  oranges. 

Lottie  had  another  stroke  of  bad  luck.  A  San  Bernardino 
lawyer  who  was  presumably  helping  her  settle  the  estate 
absconded  with  $5000  and  fled  to  Mexico.  A  part  of  what  he 
got  away  with  was  money  that  Lottie  was  paying  to  Frank’s 
sister  Josephine  in  accordance  with  Frank’s  will.  It  had  not 
yet  been  transferred  to  “Aunt  Jo”  so  Lottie  had  to  take  the  loss. 

Lottie  tried  to  sell  the  ranch  in  1893.  We  have  letters  show¬ 
ing  that  she  advertised  it  for  sale  in  the  Boston  Herald ,  the 
New  YorI(  World  and  Chicago  Tribune .  Many  inquiries  con-  ' 
cerning  the  ranch  came  in,  one  even  from  London,  but  no 
sale  was  made  which  was  fortunate  in  the  end. 

During  these  years  of  trouble  and  uncertainty  Lottie  had  a 
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number  of  staunch  friends  and  advisors.  This  from  her  diary: 

March  i,  1891.  Mr.  Morrison  and  family  came  down  this 
p.m.  He  told  me  so  many  important  things  in  regard  to  my 
ledger. 

Frank’s  brother,  Acors,  and  Lottie’s  brother  Horry  made 
frequent  trips  from  the  North  to  advise  her.  Perhaps  Lottie’s 
worse  failing  was  that  she  did  not  want  to  take  advice. 

Bad  as  the  economic  condition  was,  it  paled  into  insig¬ 
nificance  compared  with  the  family’s  anxiety  and  grief  over 
Meek.  After  Meek  had  apparently  recovered  from  his  broken 
leg,  he  had  a  very  serious  breakdown  and  he  had  to  be  in  a 
sanitarium  for  some  months.  After  his  recovery  he  attended 
the  University  of  California  with  Nat  for  one  term;  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  he  was  taken  ill  with  trouble  akin  to 
appendicitis  and  he  died  in  January,  1892.  In  these  days  an 
operation  would  doubtless  have  saved  him.  Meek’s  death 
made  the  third  break  in  the  family  within  a  year  and  a  half 
and  Lottie  was  almost  overcome  with  grief.  Meek  was  a 
quiet,  studious  boy,  very  bright  in  his  studies  with  an  affec¬ 
tionate  and  lovable  disposition  and  Lottie  had  lavished  her 
devotion  on  him.  At  the  very  time  of  Meek’s  death  Hobart 
was  sick  with  bronchial  pneumonia  and  most  of  the  other 
children  were  in  bed  with  scarlet  fever.  It  was  a  heartbreak¬ 
ing  situation  for  Lottie  but  with  the  exception  of  Meek  they 
all  got  well. 

Their  father’s  death  made  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  the 
children.  Nat  was  attending  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  when  his  father  died  and  Lottie  insisted  on  his  finish¬ 
ing  his  course  which  he  did,  graduating  in  1893.  He  then  read 


law  in  Byron  Water’s  law  office  and  he  passed  his  state  law 
examinations  but  he  gave  up  his  law  career  to  return  to  the 
ranch  and  manage  it.  He  came  home  to  stay  in  1895.  It  was 
when  Nat  came  home  from  college  that  the  family  changed 
from  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Congregational ;  Nat  decided 
that  he  did  not  like  the  form  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  they 
were  all  fond  of  Dr.  Williams  and  so  the  change  was  made. 

The  younger  children  started  to  school  in  Redlands  in  1891, 
their  mother  driving  them  to  and  from  school  (three  miles 
each  way)  for  years  until  they  were  all  big  enough  to  ride 
horse  back  or  drive  themselves.  Baby  Clive  had  to  be  tied 
into  the  carriage  so  that  Lottie  could  have  both  hands  free  to 
handle  the  horses.  They  went  to  the  old  Kingsburg  school 
where  Professor  Herbert  Patten,  later  of  Claremont,  was  the 
principal. 

A  lot  of  the  hard  work  of  the  house  and  the  ranch  devolved 
upon  the  children  during  their  grammar  school  and  high 
school  days.  During  those  years  they  could  not  afford  help 
in  the  house  and  the  girls  had  to  cook,  wash  dishes,  iron  and 
clean  the  big  house;  there  could  be  no  slighting  of  household 
tasks  while  Lottie  was  in  charge.  Nat  and  Frank  Jr.  used  to 
get  up  at  two  in  the  morning  to  put  out  the  washing,  doing 
it  in  an  old  type  machine  that  had  a  crank  turned  by  hand; 
the  boys  irrigated  nights  and  Sundays  and  during  his  second 
year  of  High  School,  George  stayed  out  of  school  to  do  manual 
labor  on  the  ranch.  In  spite  of  everyone’s  putting  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  there  were  times  when  the  income  barely  paid 
the  interest  on  the  mortgages. 

However,  it  takes  more  than  hard  work  to  quell  the  spirits 
of  vigorous  young  folks  and  they  had  lots  of  fun  and  excite- 
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ment  in  their  lives.  The  boys  excelled  in  athletic  sports,  espe¬ 
cially  in  football  and  racing.  Nat  held  the  university  record 
in  the  half-mile  when  he  was  in  college ;  there  was  one  High 
School  track  meet  in  which  Cameron  and  Frank  Jr.  won  four 
races  between  them.  George  was  famous  at  Pomona  for 
running  the  440  and  the  mile. 

In  Redlands  in  the  early  days  there  was  no  hall  or  building 
where  the  young  people  could  have  their  parties  except  at  the 
Hinckley  ranch.  Frank  had  built  what  was  called  “the  new 
house,”  a  square  two-story  building  which  furnished  living 
quarters  for  the  ranch  men  on  the  first  floor  and  on  the  second 
floor  there  was  a  large  dance  hall.  The  young  people  would 
organize  their  parties  with  the  Hinckley  ranch  as  their  objec¬ 
tive;  sometimes  they  came  in  private  buggies  and  often  they 
had  a  hay  ride  all  together  on  a  farm  wagon.  After  the 
party  and  the  dance  in  the  new  house  the  long,  slow  hay  ride 
home  made  the  setting  for  lots  of  fun.  Music  was  provided 
by  Miss  Annette  Cartlidge  who  played  the  piano  which  was 
rented  for  the  season.  For  refreshments  the  Hinckley  young 
folks  made  gallons  of  fruit  juice.  This  set-up  may  not  seem 
very  glamorous  to  the  sophisticated  children  of  today,  but 
from  all  accounts  they  had  more  fun  at  the  Hinckley  parties 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  For  years  they  had  these 
parties  and  often  there  would  be  one  every  few  weeks. 

By  1900,  ten  years  after  Frank’s  death,  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  though  still  difficult  had  eased  to  a  certain  degree.  Nat 
was  managing  the  ranch  and  was  about  to  be  married;  Hobart 
was  away  at  the  mines;  Meda  was  at  college  in  Berkeley  and 
George  was  at  Pomona  College;  the  rest  of  the  children  were 
in  grammar  school  and  high  school.  Although  they  did  not 
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realize  it  their  mother  had  been  failing  in  health;  she  always 
had  doctors  to  care  for  the  rest  of  the  family  but  she  was  averse 
to  accepting  medical  aid  herself.  The  loneliness,  the  anxiety, 
the  years  of  toil,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  ranch  and  the 
family  had  inevitably  taken  their  toll  of  her  vitality.  The  end 
came  suddenly  for  Lottie  on  March  1 6,  1900  when  she  was  52 
years  of  age.  She  died  in  the  home  to  which  she  was  so 
devoted.  Lottie  as  well  as  Frank  had  “seen  it  through,”  cour¬ 
ageous  to  the  end. 

The  ranch  in  Old  San  Bernardino  expressed  Frank  and 
Lottie’s  personalities  to  an  unusual  degree:  Frank  with  his 
engineering  skill  and  vision  had  built  up  the  material  assets 
of  the  property;  Lottie  with  her  love  of  flowers  and  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  whatever  was  good  for  the  children  had  created  its 
individual  atmosphere.  Thus  the  ranch  was  not  only  a  means 
of  livelihood,  it  was  an  expression  of  their  idealism.  And 
with  all  the  changes  that  the  years  have  brought,  the  ranch 
still  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  integrity  and  staunch  moral 
character  of  Frank  and  Lottie  Hinckley. 


Addenda 


In  the  garden  of  life 
The  season  is  brief, 

Soon  fades  the  bloom 
On  flower  and  leaf; 

And  tragic  the  garden 
With  insect  and  blight; 
But  the  universe  holds 
No  greater  delight 
Than  growing  a  rose, 
With  beauty  rife, 

For  a  garden  has  Glory 
And  so  does  Life. 


The  dinner  bell  —  voice  of  the  China  Cook. 
Removed  to  the  garden  of  the  Clive  Hinckley  home,  1929* 
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The  Hinckley  children,  daughters-in-law,  and  grandchildren  in  1925. 

Everyone  in  this  picture  has  the  name  of  Hinckley  except  the  young 
man  at  the  extreme  left  who  is  Arnold  Seymer  Langley. 

Left  to  right:  A.  S.  Langley,  Norman,  Rose  (Mrs.  Frank,  Jr.), 
Frank,  Jr.,  June,  Hilda,  Horace,  Cameron  (in  front),  Irene,  Meda. 


Men  in  back:  George,  Cam,  Clive,  Nat. 

Front  row:  Nan,  Charlotte,  Elizabeth,  Helen  (Mrs.  Clive),  Virginia 
(in  front),  Sue,  Helen,  Madge  (Mrs.  Cam),  Ruth,  Edith  (Mrs.  George), 
Dorothy  (Mrs.  Nat),  Stewart. 

All  the  family  living  at  that  time  are  in  this  picture  except  Lcland, 
who  was  in  Nevada. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLES 


Hinckley 


Samuel  Hinckley1 

bapt  May  25  1589  in  Harrietsham  England 
d  Oct.  31  1662  in  Barnstable  Mass, 
m  May  7  1617  in  Hawhurst  England 
to  Sarah  Soole 

issue:  Thomas,  Mary,  Sarah,  Elizabeth,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Twins, 
Samuel,  John,  Elizabeth 


John  Hinckley2 

b  May  24  1644 
d  Oct.  7  1694 

m  July  1668  to  Bethia  Lothrop 

dau  of  Thomas  Lothrop 
and  Sarah  Larned 

issue:  Sarah,  Samuel,  Bethia,  Hannah,  Jonathan,  Ichabod, 
Gersham 

Samuel  Hinckley3 

b  Feb  20  1671 
d 

m  Sept.  29  1694  to  Martha  Lothrop 

issue:  John,  Martha,  Samuel,  Joanna,  Mary,  Thankful,  Mercy, 
Nancy 


Samuel  Hinckley4 

b  Mar  4  1706 
d  Nov  9  1763 

1  m  Jan.  22  1720  to  Zerviah  Breed 

d  June  14  1731 
issue:  Zerviah 

2  m  Dec.  30  1736  to  Mary  Wyatt,  dau  of  Johnson  Wyatt 

issue:  Samuel,  Wyatt,  David,  Abel,  Elijah,  Nathan,  Mary, 
Gersham,  Vose,  Martha,  Grace 

3  m  Dec.  13  1761  to  Mary  Bacon 

Abel  Hinckley5 

b  April  10  1743 
d  Mar.  20  1818 
m  1764  to  Sarah  Hobart 

issue:  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Mary,  Anne,  Abel,  Samuel  Hobart,  Esther 
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Samuel  Hobart  Hinckley6 

b  Dec.  26  1772 
d 

1  m  Apr.  30  1780  to  Abigail  Helme,  dau  of  Oliver  Helme  and 

Catherine  Greenman 

issue:  Samuel,  Abby,  Abel,  Elias  Babcock,  Frank  P.,  Henry, 
Mary 

2  m  Mar.  9  1815  to  Nancy  Chapman  Clarke 

Elias  Babcock  Hinckley7 
b  June  26  1805 

d  April  8  1880  in  San  Rafael  California 
m  Catherine  Ann  Barns 

issue:  Elias,  Nancy  Barns,  Josephine,  Frank,  Nathaniel  Barns, 
Samuel  Hobart,  Acors  Barns 

Frank  Hinckley8 

b  Sept.  1  1838  in  Westerly  R.  I. 
d  Dec.  29  1890  in  Redlands  California 
mMay  17  1870  to  Sarah  Charlotte  Meek 

issue:  Nathaniel  Barns,  William  Meek,  Samuel  Hobart,  Meda 
Meek,  George  Stevens,  Charlotte  Meek,  Horace  Cameron, 
Frank  Jr.,  Norman  Chipman,  Clive  Sturges 
for  tenth  and  eleventh  generations,  see  page  146. 


Frank’s  tool  chest,  made  without  nails  by  his  father,  Elias  Hinckley. 


A  group  of  artifacts  from  the  Hinckley  household.  The  kettle  was 
used  outdoors  for  the  making  of  soap  and  boiling  clothes.  The  jar  was 
used  for  canning  fruit;  after  the  cover  was  on,  it  was  sealed  with  melted 
wax.  Part  of  the  coffee  roaster  is  pictured  here;  the  cylinder  in  which 
the  coffee  was  put  and  turned  has  been  lost.  The  adobes  in  the  back¬ 
ground  were  made  in  1857. 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLES 


Meek 

Robert  Meek1 

came  from  Ireland  about  1770 

issue:  one  son  born  in  Ireland,  William  born  in  America 

William  Meek2 

b  April  2  1784 
d 

m  to  Elizabeth  Johnson 

issue:  Johnson,  Elizabeth,  Robert,  William,  Anne,  Isaiah,  Jane, 
Benjamin,  Joseph 


William  Meek3 

b  Nov.  18  1816 
d  Dec.  27  1880 

1  m  Sarah  Poe 

issue:  two  children  who  died  young 

2  m  in  1845  to  Sarah  Stone,  dau  of  Silas  Stone  and  Susanna  Ward 

issue:  Sarah  Charlotte 

3  m  to  Mary  Llewellyn,  dau  of  Henderson  Llewellyn  and  Mary 

4  m  to  Fidelia  Stone,  sister  of  2nd  wife 

issue:  Horry,  Cyrus,  Susannah,  William,  Ethel 

Sarah  Charlotte  Meek4 
b  Aug.  17  1846 
d  Mar.  16  1900 

m  May  17  1870  to  Frank  Hinckley 
issue:  see  page  146 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  FRANK  HINCKLEY8  AND  SARAH  CHARLOTTE  (MEEK)  HINCKLEY 
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b  Feb.  15  1913  f  Terence  Werner  Kupfer 

m  Oct.  27  1934  1  b  Dec.  11  1935 

Friedrick  Otto  Kupfer  J  Ellen  Charlotte  Kupfer 

son  of  Lucian  Kupfer  t  b  Feb.  27  1938 

and  Suzanna  Stoll 
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